VICTOR VASAREL 


er 21 - January 6, 19 


WORLD HOUSE GALLERIES 


987 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CIT 


galerie de france 
| 3 fog st honore- paris 8°- anjou 6937 SEA 


| 


alechinsky, bergman, 
campigli, consagra, 
coulentianos, deyrolle, 
gillet, gonzalez, 
hartung, jacobsen, 

le moal, levee, magnellt, 
manessier, maryan, 
robert muller, music, 
nicholson, pignon, 
prassinos, reinhoud, 
singter, soulages, 
tamayo, Za0 WoUu R11. 


MASTROLANNI 


sculptures récentes 


British Sculptors 


n 
= 
— 
es 
end ADAMS 
a DALWOOD 
Af BARBARA HEPWORTH 
te MEADOWS 
THORNTON 


British Painters 


BLOW 

COOPER 

DAVIE 

GEAR 
HAMILTON FRASER 
IRWIN 

KINLEY 
LANYON 

LE BROCQUY 
LIN SHOW YU 
BEN NICHOLSON 


American and European Painters 
ALBERS 

APPEL 

BISSIER 
BOGART 
COURTIN 
FRANCIS 
HARTUNG 
LEVEE 

MATTA 
MOTHERWELL 
RETH 
RIOPELLE 
RIVERS 
HASSEL SMITH 
SOULAGES 
STAMOS 


50 South Molton Street 


~ 


50 gouaches de 


WOLS 


octobre — novembre 1961 


GALERIE 
BONNIER 


7, av. du Thédtre - Lausanne 


GALERIE VAN DE Lf 


Miinchen 22 - Maximilianstrasse 25 - Telephon? 


November, Dezember: 


Saura 


Drawings 


Twentieth Century Americans 


and 
Primitive Arts 


Judith Small Galleries, Inc. 


No. 8 EAST 75TH STREET, NEW YORK 


YU 80260 


FIFTY YEARS 


November 7 — December 2, 1961 


41 East 57th Street New York 22 


LIPCHITZ SCULPTURE 


OTTO GERSON GALLE 


x 
— 


MOLTON 


44, South Molton Street, London W. 1. 
Mayfair 2482 


World Agents for 
Avinash Chandra 


GALLERY 


November 
Robyn Denny 


Paintings 


Sculpture by Paintings by 
Alley Aberdam 
Martinez Ayres 
Nele Baram 
Richmond Borés 
Turnbull Brauer 
Werner Bernard Cohen 
Zadkine Duncan 
Kahn 
Pettoruti 
Cole Phillips 
and KLEE Spyropoulos 


41 


gallery 


50 South Molton Street 


* wy 


1959 - 1960 
- RECENT WORKS 

OCT. 24 - NOV.18 
LE 


by 


new york 


ohen 


pierre matisse| 


41east 57th street | 


BAJ 
CRIPPA 
PICABIA 

SCHWITTERS 


en permanence: 
Farfa le futuriste 
Fontana 
Duchamp 
Gontcharova 
Janco 
Larionov 
Alberto Martini 
E.L.T. Mesens 
Del Pezzo 
Persico 


Arman, Dangelo, J. J. Lebel, Rotella, Spoerri, Tancredi, 


sculptures de: 
Tinguely 
Cardenas 
Takis 

Martial Raysse 


galerie schwarz, milan 


Via Gesd, 17, Tél. 709.024, 780.261 


GALERIE EUROPE 
2 ue de Seine Parnbe Ode 67 J. J. THARRATS 


ovember 13—-december?2 the pace gallery 
25 newbury street boston, mass 


peintures et gouaches 


1932 - 1942 


Galerie Hella Nebelung 
Im Ratinger Tor 2 Diisseldorf Telefon 195 


du 20 octobre au 30 novembre November 1961 - Internationale Aquarelie und Zeichnungen von: 


Appel, Butler, Chagal! 1918, Gleizes, Gris, Gromaire, Heiliger, Herbia, 
Kirchner, Kogan, Macke, Marcks, Mataré, Manolo, Modersohn-Becke, 
Moore, Picasso, Serpan, Sonderborg, de Staéi, Taépies, Trdkes, Villon, 
Weidi, Winter, Woils, Zadkine. 


Picasso Feutrier GALERIE DE PARIS 


Léger Dubuffet 14, Place Francois ler - Paris - ELY 82.20 
Miré Lanskoy 


Kandinsky Weichberger ; E L S Oo 


Sculptures de Brancusi L A G A ke 


du mardi 14 novembre au samedi 2 décembre — 


Galerie Mathias Fels et C* ew Qa er le 
numaga 


Une nouvelle figuration RUTH WHITE GALLERY 
42 East 57th Street, New York 22, PL 3-8947 
Oils 
aacou Kohimeyer October 24— November 11, 
Drawings M4 
Racz November 14— December 2, # 


CORNEILLE 
Choreo Graphics 
Seligmann see 
DE STAEL 9g December 5 — 30, 1961 


DUBUFFET T 
799 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


GIACOMETTI 


JORN CHABAUD KARSKAYA Sculpture: | 
HARTUNG BAEUMLER DEVLIN 
LAPOUJADE KISHI JARVAISE METCALE 
LAGANNE NACK 
MARYAN VAN DAMME YACOE 


APPEL 


MATTA . DECEMBER 11—JANUARY 
SAURA | . a HS) PAINTINGS : 
J JAMES JARVA 
ILA 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
] CABLE/GALLAND 


GALLERIA P O G L I A N I ROMA 


36 VIA GREGORIANA 


CORPORA SANTOMASO 


wa SPAZZAPAN 
sintete ASSETTO BRUNORI GARELLI RUGGERI SARONI SOFFIANTINO 
s MASTROIANNI 
SCHNEIDER LICINI 
MUSIC SOLDATI 
BISSIER MAGNELLI 
Y. NOEL RADICE 
STRAZZA VASARELY 
. RODRIGUEZ PRAMPOLINI 
HARTUNG NICHOLSON 
J | LATASTER DEWASNE 
i | PIQUERAS BONFANTI 
1m | ASSE 
: TAVERNARI 
VA BERROCAL 


oeamflLANO VIA MANZONI 20 TEL.795 575 PIERLUCA 


November 28 - December 22 
PAINTINGS 


arp 
calcagno 
consagra 
dmitrienko 
farkas 
guttuso 
mullen 


world agents for 


fontana 


OSAP 4ZZcCyn 2Z2COW 


Mc ROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. 
34 CURZON STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


IRWIN TOUSTER 


sculpture 


November 1—29, 1961 


EDWARD PLUNKETT 


boxes, advertisements and myths 


December 2—23, 1961 


DAVID HERBERT GALLERY 


14 EAST 69 STREET, NEW YORK 


ROBERT ISAACSON 


22 EAST 66 STREET — NEW YORK 


sculpture by 


NADELMAN 


contemporary realist painters : 
TOOKER, MAYHEW, ROSS 
OLNEY, SCHMIDT 


and painters of the 19th century 


BETTY PARSONS 
GALLE RY 15 E. 57 Street, N.Y." 


Representing 


LIPTON YOUNGEF 
OSSORIO PAC 
OKADA KAWAE 
H. STERNE LEON SI 
CONGDON POUSETTE-£ 
KELLY REINH 
KIPP GUERR 
LIBERMAN CHR 


JOACHIM GALLEF 


CONTEMPORARY . 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ART 


66 EAST WALTON PLACE _— CHICAGO, ILLIN 


Galerie P. Blendinger 


Agno - Casa San Michele - Tel. Lugano (091) 28415 


ART CONTEMPORAIN 


Appel, Riopelle, Moreni, Singier, Sonderborg, 
Poliakoff 


Meubles rustiques tessinois, antiquités 


FORUM 


GALLERY 


Representing: Paintings 
JOSEPH HIRSCH 
BENJAMIN KOPMAN 
SIDNEY LAUFMAN 
SARA! SHERMAN 
RAPHAEL SOYER 
GROUP SHOW JOYCE TREIMAN 
FROM OCTOBER 17 FREDERICK WIGHT 


Sculpture 


CHAIM GROSS 
HUGO ROBUS 


1018 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 21 Bella Fishko, Director 


hanover gallel 


VASATELY otinoremser2 
from nov. 29 until jan. 13 TEZV U 


32a saint george street london w.1 
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ers Baziotes G Mtlieb Kline 


Guston deKooning Motherwell Rothko 


Sidney Janis Gallery 15 East 57 NY 


NH ARDT BETTY PARSONS GALLERY ise. svn sr. 


N. Y. 


Galerie internationale#™ 


Arts primitifs : 7 
d’art contem porainsigs 


253, rue Saint-Honoré, Paris j« 


Téléphone Opéra 32 - 29 


iis MATHIEU -VIOLA 
contemporains JAENISCH -DEGOTTEX 
Arn. & Gio POMODORO 


En Suisse: 


Bijoux exécutés par les peintres et sculpteurs Centre d’art contemporain 
FONTANA~- MATHIEU 16, Murs Blanes, La Tour de Peilz 
POMODORO - DANGELO Téléphone: (021) 51 1003 


— 
LT die ganze weite— Welt der Kunot 


Nicht zuletzt die Anschriften derk 
verlage und Kunstbuchverlage - 
Kunstzeitschriften — der Kunstbuch 
lungen und Buchantiquare — der ki 
vereine. 


... die Museen und Sffentlichen Galerien von 
den grossen Staatssammiungen bis zum klein- 
sten Regionalmuseum mit den Namen und 
Sachgebieten der Direktoren und wissenschaft- 
lichen Mitarbeiter. 


... @ine gute Auswahl lebender, # 
Mailer, Bildhauer und Graphiker - 
weils mit voller Anschrift und of 
interessanten Spezialangaben. Dazy 
schriften und Arbeitsgebiete derk 


... die Akademien und Kunstschulen, aber auch 
die kunsthistorischen und arch&éologischen In- 
stitute und Seminare der Universitéten und 
Hochschulen mit den Namen und Wissens- 


gebieten der Lehrkrafte. ratoren. 
... die privaten Galerien fiir moderne Funst; jedoch auch die Experten fiir altere 
und alte Gemalde, Graphik oder Plastiken. Ferner die Handler fiir primitive ... zum Abschluss ein ganzes 
oder archaische Kunst, fiir Ostasiatica, fiir Numismatic, fiir Teppiche oder alte das ausschliiesslich private Kunst 
Gewebe und schliesslich auch die Antiquitétenhandler. nennt. 


100000 Adressen aus Uber 80 Staaten; 1328 Seiten. Ein einzigartiges Werk; 
unentbehrlich fiir jeden Kunstinteressenten. 


Ausgabe 1961 sofort lieferbar: DM 40,— / $12— / £4.7.— / NF 51.— J 
INTERNATIONALES KUNST-ADRESSBUCH 
INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF ARTS 
ANNUAIRE INTERNATIONAL DES BEAUX-ARTS 


Germany / Allemagne wees a ainnan 


Dessauer Strasse 6—7 Berlin-West 61 


BEN NICHOLSON 


Paris 


ra 32 - 29 


DEX 
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de Peilz September 1960 (wood) Oil on panel: 17 x 21 inches (45 x 54 cm.) 
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“The Life of the Bees” 


Metropolitan Museum 
Chester Dale Collection 


2214 Cedar Springs Road Dalias/Texas 


November 5 to December 5, 1961 


Kdward Dugmore 


November 2Ist through Mat 16th 


galleria 
schneider 


rome, italy 


contemporary painting 
sculpture 
prints 


exclusive agent for Sam Bak 


and Paolo Buggian 


director: prof. robert e. schneider 
rampa mignanelli 10 
tel. 684019 


JUST oat SS THE PRESS 
th SAY ae 


Anniversary 


MASTAY 


HE US, ART & ot ertourhe De, ADE 


21 East 57th Street New York 22, N.Y. 
:— 


EVE GARRIS ) 


4° x 6° — WOOD SPRITE 


SCULPTURED OILS DECEMBER 


MIAMI MUSEUM of MODERN 


MIAMI - FLORIDA 


November 18—December 9? 


TSAI WEN -YIN 


Recent Paintings 


RUTH SHERMAN GALLE! 


306 EAST 72 ST 
NEW YORK 21, 


galerie 
schindler 


graphic art 


December 


gerechtigkeitsgasse 56 
bern 


APPEL, BISSIERE, CLAVE, & 
ESTEVE, FIORINI, FRIEDLAE 
MARINI, MANESSIER, | 
PICASSO, POLIAKOFF, SING 
SUGAI, ZAO WOU-KI ete 


ESTHER ROBLES GALLERY 
665 NORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD: 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNI 


ALAN DAVIEWG 


Ateete SEMIHA HUBER 


zurich talstrasse 1s telephone 233303 


th and 2th century boudin - vuillard - signac - marquet 
drawings picasso - wols - pissarro - nolde 
# and watercolors seurat - bonnard - klee - léger 


GALLERIA TRASTEVERE 


TOPAZIA ALLIATA - PIAZZA IN PISCINULA 13 - ROME 


11 November — 7 December 


Samona 


Permanently: COLLA MELEHI NUVOLO POZZI SAMONA WINES 


nidhe Kootz Gallery of New York represents 
James Brooks, Giorgio Gavallon, Hans Hofmann 
cram Lassaw, Conrad Marea-Rell, Kyle Morris, 


T 72 ST 


“Raymond Parker Phillip Pavia, Wiliam Ronald 
“Bernard Rosenthal, Ludwig Sander 

= Pierre Soutages, Kumi Sugai, 720 Wou-K 
=iod Madison Avenue, New York 


jewable: GialKOOtZ Newyork 


PAUL 
KANTOR 
GALLERY 


348 North Camden Drive 
Beverly Hillis, California 


No way out? 1960 (Museum des XX. Jahrhunderts, Vienna) 


Verlon 


World-agents: 


GALLERY WILLY VERKAUF 


Vienna | Riemergasse 14 


GALERIE SUZANNE BOLLAG 


Josef Albers, Glass painting, 1926 


Works by: 


Albers, Max Bill, Elsa Burckhardt-Blum, Capogrossi, Christen, 
S. Delaunay, Duncan, Equipo 57, Max Ernst, Fleischmann, 
Vera Haller, Hartung, Itten, Loewensberg, Monney, Mathieu, 
Emil Miller, Mumprecht, Schawinsky, Schwitters, Soutine, Ti 
Valdrac, Wyss, a. o. 


Limmatquai 116, Zirich 1 


Tel. 47 20 25 


SCULPTURE 


KORNBLEE GALLERY vensouse - 


1018 MADISON AVE. - NEW YORK 21,N. 


BIRILLO 


NOVEMBER 7—25 


2mber 196) 


ALBERS 


BAERTLING 


BONFANTI 


G. CLAISSE 


S. DELAUNAY 


DI TEANA 


EQUIPO 57 


FRUHTRUNK 


GERSTNER 


GER VAN VELDE 


GILDEWART- 
VORDENBERGHE 


GILIOLI 


Structure 


HER BIN 


KASSAK 


MAVIGNIER 


MONDRIAN 


MORELLET 


MORISSON 


MORTENSEN 
SEUPHOR 


SCHOFFER 


STAJEWSKI 

S. TAEUBER-ARP 
THORKILD 

TOMASELLO 
VANTONGERLOO 

VASARELY 


YVARAL 


GALERIE DENISE RENE @ PARIS 


Galerie Stadler 


51 rue de Seine Paris 6e Dan. 91.10 


OSSORIO 


Peintures récentes 


A partir du 5 Décembre: 


LAGANNE 


Peintures récentes 


katchadoorian klee koch lafarge lee luks mack matisse melcarth 


\ 


gallery 14, is 


we 


avery blanch braque cavat chabor clad cochran criswell ellinger fainmel jeswald john kantor 
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KIT BARKER 
LEON ZACK 


November 


December 


Agents for: 


FROST HITCHENS HILTON Po 
HERON YEATS WYNTER | 
FRINK McWILLIAM WELLS 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


REGENT 1719 


2 CORK STREET LONDON W1 


iris clert 


& partir du 28 Novembre: 


Pro-Diaz ion: Maurice Henry 


28 Faubourg St-Honoreé 3 rue des Beaux-Arts 
Paris 8e - Anjou 32.05 Paris 6e - Danton 44.76 


? 


a partir du 23 Novembre: i 


GALERIE PRISMES 


168 Bd. St-Germain - Paris é6e 


«Autour des Poupées» 
lise Getz peintures-objets 
Martin Rickli photographies 


du 17 novembre au 9 décembre 


drian galleries 


BAKIC 
PICELJ 


Sculpture by 


Paintings by 

rewings ty PETROVIC T | 
9 East 7: 
Pewee 


Permanently: 


LACASSE CROZIER ZACK 
HALLER APERGIS BOSWELL 
FOUJINO PORTWAY TATE 
GILBERT TAMIR NEMOURS 
and others 


5—7 porchester place marble arch london w2 pad 


10 Pa 


WELLS § 


RIES}: 


NT 1719 Fe 


2nry| 


JOSEPH CORNELL 


FERUS GALLERY 


Los Angeles 


ol nen 
FREILICHER 


new paintings 


october 31 - december 2 


TIBOR DE NAGY GALLERY 


49 East 72 New York 21, N. Y. 


21 November 
through 
16 December 


10 Paintings of Venice 


32 east 69 street - new york 21 - 


IARTTHA SACIGON GALERY 


YUKON 8-1800 CABLE: JAYGALRY 


GASTAUD | [UES GALLERIES| 


PIERRE DOMEC 
Gouaches - Dessins 


Du 28 Novembre au 23 Décembre 1961 1729 20th Street N.W. Washington, D.C. 


49 East Oak Street Chicago, Illinois 


RUE ST. PLACIDE En permanence 


Peintures de 

Bouqueton Corneille Coulot Fagniez 
LITTRE 34-07 Franchini Gastaud Lapoujade Olivier 

Omcikous Saby-Viricel Véron 


Sculptures de APPEL BELLY 


Andréou Scherdin 
ASSETTO KOBZDEJ 


BERMUDEZ KUSAMA 

BOTERO MARTINEZ PEDRO 
CUEVAS ONOSATO 
DEHNER REVA 

DOMINIK SZAPICZNIKOW 
FANGOR TAPIES 
HARTIGAN THOMAS 


KATSURA ZIEMSKI 


Galerie 
BLUMENTHAL 


159 Fg Saint-Honoré Paris 8e Ely: 86-92 


Ch, Maillard, Pub. 


GALERIE 


ARDITTI 


1s, rue de Miromesnil - Paris 8e 


v GEZA SZOBEL 


Maitres contemporains 


Oeuvres 1957—1961 


Novembre 
Décembre 


SCHNEIDER 


Julio 
Gonzalez 


Sculpture 
Enamels 


Drawings 


through November 


GALERIE CHALETT 


1100 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 28, N. 


SIMPSON a 


NOVEMBER 29 — DECEMBER 16 88 


VIA MARGUTTA 88 ROMA 


THREE 
TURKISH PAINTERS 


> BAYRAK 
FROL “"" 
: EYUBOGLU 


9 
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ROBERT ELKON GALLERY cialacnautine 


BONTE 


ANGELESKI GALLERY 


1044 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


1063 MADISON AVENUE, N.Y. 28 
LE 5-3940 CABLE: ROBELKON N.Y. 


MOTHERWELL GOTTLIEB ROTHKO 
LOUIS NOLAND PARKER 
MITCHELL FRANKENTHALER STELLA 


GALERIE LAWRENCE! 


13 RUE DE SEINE PARIS 6 MED. 14.57 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


DAPHNIS 


TONINELLI ARTE MODERNA MILAN CASTELLI NEW YORK 


RAUSCHENBERG 


GALLERIA DELL’ARIETE MILAN CASTELLI NEW YORK 


STELLA 


GALERIE LAWRENCE PARIS CASTELLI NEW YORK 


BONTECOU CHAMBERLAIN HIGGINS JOHNS KIESLER LANGLAIS MOSKOWITZ SCARPITTA TWOMBLY TWORKOV' 


State of alis Mexic ) 1 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHEL 


MODERN PAINTINGS AND PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 


LOS ANGELES 28, CALIFORNIA NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 


155-65 HILLSIDE AVENUE 11 EAST 68TH STREET 


Le chant du Pinson 81,3x99 cm Oil, Collage 1933 


seventy-five selected works 


COLLAGES 1919 - 1960 


SCULPTURE 


PAINTINGS - 
DRAWINGS - 


november 1961 


BODLEY 223 EAST 60 NYC 


catherine 
viviano 
GALLERY 


Americans and Europeans 


AFRO 
BASALDELLA, DINO 
BECKMANN 
BIROLLI 
BRODERSON 
COX, JAN 
CREMONINI 
GLASCO 
HENGHES 
LANYON 
MINGUZZI 
PERLIN 
RICE, DAN 
SAGE, KAY 
SMITH, JACK 


42 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Di 


ember 
ember 


ies Vosges $s 


GALERIE ANNA ROEPCKE 
max bill 


paintings - sculptures 
November 17 — December 20 


WIESBADEN - FICHTESTR. 4:TEL. 76 2 


THIBAUT 799 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, 0 


SUZANNE VAN DAMME. 


November 13th to December 2nd 1961 


Greer Galiery 


FORMERLY COLLECTOR'S GALLERY 
35 WEST 535 STREET NEW YORK C. 


NOVEMBER: COMPARD 
GUIETTE | covacnes 
MATHEIU 

DECEMBER: 


ERNO MONDA 


= 7 
ae 49 
Po 


PF? 


DAVID B. FINDLAY 
GALLERIES 


11 East 57th Street New York 


ember 13 — 
ember 2 


ies Vosges sous la Neige” 


PEINTURES TACTILISTES 


GALERIE HILT 


RITTERGASSE 33 - BALE 


JOAN JACOBS 


Recent work 


EVERETT ELLIN GALLERY 
8654 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 
NOVEMBER 


GREEN GALLERY 
15 West 57th Street, New York 
JANUARY 


1] DWAN 
) | GALLERY 


Kanemitsu 


November 13 - December 9 


1091 Broxton Ave. Westwood Village Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


1962 


Stuttgart 

Hohenheimer Str, 

Telefon 242226 
Kalender 1962 


LLER 


GALERIE DU FLEUVE 


9 Avenue de l’'Opéra - Paris - OPE 52-07 


NOVELLI 


jusqu’au 15 décembre 


en permanence: BAJ, BERTINI, BONA, CLERC, KOLOS-VARY 
LANGLOIS, NAM, J. P. VIELFAURE 


numero 


ABSTRACT ART 


Firenze, Via degli Artisti 6 nero Tel. 573.815 
Tel. 702.894 


Tel. 671.247 Prato, Via Rinaldesca 


Milano, Via S. Spirito 1! 
Roma, Piazza di Spagna 72a 


MASSEY: PAPER COLLAGE, ANTIQUE SERIES No. 9, 1961 


GALLERIA GEORGE LESTE 


N. ABE 
CARACENI 
MASSEY 
SAVELLI 


COLLAGES AND CONSTRUCTIONS 


DECEMBER 5, 1961 - JANUARY 3, 1962 


VIA MARIO DE’ FIORI 59 A, ROMA - 67090! 


Galerie Rive Droite 


23, Faubourg Saint-Honoré - Paris 


Galerie Charles Lienhard 


Steinwiesplatz - Ziirich 


Gimpel Fils 


50, South Molton - London W.1. 


Tibor de Nagy Gallery 


149 East 72 - New York 21 


Larry Rivers 


Exclusive! 


oe 


; > 


. 
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‘ 


shillin 


BLICIT 


plume V/9 
epvember 20, 1961 


INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL 
STFACH / ZURICH 25 
GRAMS: ARTMAG 


ORIAL OFFICES 

anengasse 2, Ziirich 1, Switzerland 
phone 27-23-25 or 24-14-09 

ISHER 

S$ FITZSIMMONS 


DNTRIBUTING EDITORS 


rence Alloway, Umbro Apollonio, 
soise Choay, William Rubin 


ONTRIBUTORS 
Ashbery, Friedrich Bayl, 
iseppe Marchiori, E.C. Goossen, 
-Eduardo Cirlot, 
Itiero Schoenenberger, Irving Sandler, 
ie Ashton, Roland F. Pease Jr., 
ob Simonson 


SISTANT TO THE PUBLISHER 
a@ Haller 


INDEX 


COVER: Our cover this month is a plaster by the Latvian-American 
painter and printmaker Adja Yunkers, whose work is discussed 
elsewhere in this number by Georgine Oeri. Miss Oeri, who is 
Swiss, and a former contributor to the Neue Zircher Zeitung, now 
lives in New York where she has been a lecturer and librarian at 
the Guggenheim Museum and where she teaches at the Parsons 
School of Design. Mr. Yunkers will have a retrospective exhibition 
during the coming winter-spring season at the Stedelijk Museum 
in Amsterdam. For the cover and the illustrations accompanying 
Miss Oeri’s article our thanks to the artist and to the André Em- 


merich Gallery, New York. 


ARTICLES 
The International Style: Notes on the Pittsburgh Triennial, 
by William S. Rubin 


Vasarely, by Norbert Lynton 
Adja Yunkers, or the state of “irritable richness”, 


UBSCRIPTION RATES 

{ the United States: for one year, $9.00 or 
8.00 by air. For three years, $24.00 or 
0.00 by air. 


time subscriptions, $150.00 


lopean subscription rates: for one year, 
.39.—; for 3 years, sFr. 102.— 


Byable par mandat postal international 


chez: 

Hune, ou Quatre Chemins, Paris; Agence 
Messageries de la Presse, Bruxelles; 
tbert Lang, Bern; Schweizerisches Vereins- 
rtiment, Olten; Kurt Staheli, Rascher, or 
iss, Ziirich; Alec Tiranti, London; George 
ittenborn, New York; Stechert-Hafner, 
uttgart, Willy Verkauf, Vienna, etc 


ICE OF SINGLE NUMBERS 


1.50 - Swiss frs. 6.45 - French frs. 7.50 - 
Shillings, six-pence 


by Georgine Oeri 

Los Angeles Letter, by Jules Langsner 

Théo Kerg: de Ia signification universelle a la signification 
singuliére, par Denys Chevalier 

Paris Notes, by John Ashberry 

London Letter, by Norbert Lynton 

New York Letter, by Irving Hershel Sandler 

Expositions en Suisse, par Gualtiero Schoenenberger 


ILLUSTRATED FEATURES 


Some Exhibitions Here and There 

Saenredam at the Centraal Museum, Utrecht 

Tiepolo Drawings from the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
a Smithsonian Institution Exhibition 

The Stanley J. Seeger, Jr. Collection, recently exhibited 
at the Princeton Art Museum 


AUCTIONS 
BOOKLIST 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


BLICITE POUR LA FRANCE 

arcel Ulimo, 70, Bd Flandrin 

ris 16e Tél. Passy 03-58 

arcelle Brunswig Tél. WAG. 79-29 
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The International Style: 


Notes on the Pittsburgh Triennial 


Once again the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh has played host to 
an international exhibition made up, this time, of 329 paintings and 
116 sculptures by 441 artists (four are represented by both sculpture 
and painting). Of the artists, about one-third—and this proportion 
is customary—are Americans. These works in their totality offer us 
the best available bird’s-eye view of the international art situation, 
the bird in this case being Mr. Gordon Bailey Washburn, Fine Arts 
Director of the Institute, who single-handedly chose the exhibition 
(in contrast to the selection process at the Venice “Biennale” and 
the Kassel “Documenta”, where national museum representatives 
and committees do the work). 


Because each artist is represented by no more than a single paint- 
ing, the Carnegie is more assimilable and interesting, or, more 
correctly, less boring, than either the Biennale or Documenta (and 
! would guess S4o Paulo, too, though | have never been there). 
Consider, after all, that the greater number of artists invited to such 
exhibitions are mediocre. This is not the fault of the directors of 
the exhibitions but a fatality of history. There is not now and there 
never has been at any one moment in history more than a handful 
of great painters surrounded by a somewhat larger but not very 
large group of good painters. When, in order to “survey the 
scene”, one has to reach out to the large number of artists shown 
in these immense international exhibitions, it is inevitable that the 
mediocre, the imitative, and the downright bad should predominate. 
In Venice, where almost everybody is given a whole room for his 
works, the effect is anesthetizing; one is too fatigued by the acres 
of indifferent painting to be able to see the whole exhibition in 
such a way as to put its parts in perspective. At Pittsburgh, at 
least, however bad the picture you were looking at might be, the 
chances were that one or two paintings away was something worth 
while. 

it must be said, however, that even with the advantage of numerical 
limitation, the Carnegie Exhibition had an extremely repetitious 
look. This seems to me not primarily the fault of the director. 
Mr. Washburn certainly could have enlivened matters by including 
some very good painters, both older and younger, whom he chose 
to omit, but their inclusion would not have changed the general 
impression substantially. The painful truth is that the Carnegie 
selection reflected the fact that the dominant avant-garde mode of 
painting in the late fifties (substantially the same throughout the 
world though known by different and confusing names, e.g., Ab- 
stract Expressionism, Tachism, etc.) seems to have allowed for less 
variety, less inventiveness, and less individual profile than any 
other major style in the history of modern art. 


It is this new International Style that dominates the present Car- 
negie Exhibition. Three years ago such painting appeared in force 
in Pittsburgh for the first time, and the effect (in relation to earlier 
internationals) was tonic. By that time, of course, the style had 
already ‘ost most of its vigor and, indeed, in New York had become 
a cliché; but its originators were not vacillating as they are now, 
and the younger painters included in 1958 (Mitchell, Goldberg, and 
the others) had the virtue of being near the source. To be sure, 
they are back again, but in the company of a horde of imitators of 
the style who are further removed in time, geography, talent, or a 
combination of these. In this year’s exhibition, Americans like 
Thomas George, José Guerrero, Julius Hatofsky, Joe Stefanelli, Fred 
Mitchell, Perle Fine, Ethel Schwabacher, and Jane Freilicher, some 
of them long on the scene, are represented by anonymous “School 
of New York” pictures, which, at best, have caught only the surface 
appearances cf so-called Action painting, and badly at that. Some 
Europeans (e. g., the Englishman Peter Lanyon) seem to have taken 
over this style practically verbatim; others add a national flavor to 
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one or another of its dimensions (the Spaniards Canogar and Suares 
in their colour), while a few Japanese have made a most viable 
synthesis of this style with their native calligraphic tradition. Of 
course, interaction works both ways, and we find Americans like 
Norman Carton inflecting the native style with characteristically 
European cuisine. 

In this morass of bad painting national boundaries count for little. 
A few feet apart on one wall were collages by an American, 
Murray Jones, and a Spaniard, Lucio, that were distinguishable from 
each other only by the fact that the former was metal and the 
latter wood. Such anonymity, particularly among painters living 
continents apart, is a novel situation in modern art, running counter 
to the tradition of stylistic individualism that has tended to set 
modern painting apart from the collective styles of the past. One 
has to go back to the ubiquitous Victorian genre pictures of the 
nineteenth-century salons to find a collectivity as empty as the one 
we are discussing. 

The effect of all this Abstract-Expressionist “school painting” might 
have been less depressing had the originators of the style at least 
held up. But the de Kooning was one of the worst | have ever 
seen, and the Kline was only fair. This in contrast to the last Inter- 
national, where Kline’s “Siegfried” should have won first prize, and 
de Kooning’s “Gotham News”, a 1955 painting that had been bor- 
rowed from the Albright, was quite good (if not comparable with 
his best works of 1947—1952). Here, again, Mr. Washburn’s choices 
were not unfair, for they reflected the decline and, in de Kooning’s 
case, the crisis in which these pioneers have found themselves in 
the last few years. 

| am using the term Abstract-Expressionist here not as it is often 
misused, i. e., as synonymous with all advanced American painting, 
but rather as limited to Kline, de Kooning, and painters working in 
related manners. Though this vein predominated among the younger 
painters on the New York scene through most of the fifties, the 
best of them have been working for the past few years in ways 
more akin to Rothko, Still, and Newman. That is to say, they have 
eschewed the gestural marking, the scumbling, heavy impasto, and 
the chiaroscuro articulation of de Kooning and Kline in favor of a 
simpler picture (often ordered by a symmetrical device) with 
thinner pigment (sometimes stained into the canvas) and structured 
by the juxtaposition of open colour areas. 

At Pittsburgh, one felt the absence of members of both generations 
of Americans working in this latter direction. Newman and Still 
were missing (the latter would not have lent a picture himself, but 
one might have been borrowed), while Rothko was represented 
by a small (for him) and somewhat uneasy painting. (It must be 
said that Gottlieb and Motherwell were well represented; their 
pictures were among the best half-dozen in the show). Such 
younger painters as Parker, Louis, Noland, and Stella, were not 
there either, and these omissions gave the show a more provincial 
and parochial air than it need have had. 

It was curious to see how minor painters in the exhibition, building 
on work by the missing artists, have softened the effect or turned 
it into a formula, thereby making it acceptable in a way their 
original model appears not to have been. The spirit of Newman, 
especially, was abroad; one saw him in the stripes of Jack Smith’s 
and Peter Stroud’s paintings (England), in the horizontal bands of 
Harold Cohen’s (England plus two years’ sojourn here), and in New 
York’s Daphnis’ flat-striped picture (one of the stronger in the 
show, | thought). In connection with Newman, it was interesting to 
see him being quoted in Al Leslie’s “Money”, which contains what 
resembles nothing so much as trompe-l’ceil reproductions of New- 
man paintings in the lower left and middle right. Since Leslie’s 
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Jane Freilicher: Near the Sea. 1959-60. 72 x 86 inches. 
(Tibor de Nagy Gallery, New York.) 
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Nassos Daphnis: 15-16-MT. 1961. Plastic paint on masonite tekwood. 70 x 48 inches. 
(Leo Castelli Gallery, New York.) 
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Gastone Novelli: Room No.2 in a Museum. 1960. 54 x 72 in. (Galleria 88, Rome.) 


Alfred Leslie: Money. 1961. 96 x 66 inches. (Martha Jackson Gallery, New York.) Alexander Liberman: No. 2-1961. 30 x 50 inches. (Betty Parsons Gallery, New York.) 
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work, however professionally skilled, has always been something 
of a weather vane, the substitution of Newman for de Kooning in 
his painting is symptomatic of the way the wind is blowing in the 
heart of the New York avant-garde. 


Another quite different example of a derivative whose original 
was absent was Gastone Novelli’s graffito picture showing the 
extensive influence of Cy Twombly’s graffiti (not in the show), 
which Novelli no doubt has seen in his native Rome, where they 
are on permanent exhibition at the Tartaruga Gallery. (A much 
superior work in this vein, though itself possibly influenced by 
Dubuffet, was a painting by Georges Noél, an artist new to me, 
whom Mr. Washburn found in Paris.) 

If the International's selection suffered from a preponderance of 
actionist-school pictures, the effect was somewhat alleviated by 
the strong emphasis given to flat-coloured, so-called hard-edge 
painting. This is a style in which one cannot possibly paint as 
poorly as in Abstract Expressionism; on the other hand, since the 
style defines its own somewhat narrow limits and risks, it is hard 
to paint as well. Thus, Ellsworth Kelly, the best of this group, | 
think, cannot be compared with de Kooning at his best, nor will he 
ever make a picture as bad as the one de Kooning has in the 
Carnegie exhibition. Mondrian, great as he was, was no Matisse. 
Other pictures in this style | liked, in addition to Kelly’s, were 
those by Americans Alexander Liberman and Leon Polk Smith, and 
by Luis Martinez-Pedro of Cuba. Older painters in this flat, hard- 
edge vein seem to be holding up exceptionally well. The pale- 
coloured, diamond-shaped picture by Max Bill was one of the 
handsomest in the show. 

Another feature of the Carnegie International was the attention 
given to Japanese artists, represented by almost as many paint- 
ings as the French (33 as compared with 37). The effect of this 
emphasis was to help hold the exhibition, qualitatively speaking, 
toward dead center, for the Japanese share with the hard-edge 
painters a good taste that seems to keep them from the extremes 
of painting, great and poor. While, as might be expected, there 
was a good deal of derivative painting in this group, there were 
also, for me, some happy surprises. Masatoyo Kishi, Sugai, and 
Domoto showed particularly strong pictures, but | was most im- 
pressed by a simple, beautiful painting by Tadaaki Kuwayama 
based on red rectangles; despite some indebtedness to Rothko, it 
remains a very personal creation. 

Looking back through my catalogue, | am reminded of other paint- 
ings that appealed to me particularly: Sam Francis showed an all- 
biue picture based on a centralized floral motif that is very beauti- 
ful; Jasper John’s collage-painting works the bright and often garish 
colour he has been using lately into his more familiar grey-ground 
chiaroscuro context in a very handsome way. Jack Youngerman’s 
picture is brilliantly designed, though | have some reservations 
about the colour. Larry Rivers’ painting has never moved me much, 
but in the context of this exhibition | was made especially 
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George Ortman: Diamond. 1958. Collage construction. 47'/2 x 47'/: inches. 
(Howard Wise Gallery, New York.) 
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1960. 84 x 63 inch 


es. (Willard Gallery, New York.) 


Tadaaki Kuwayama: Untitled. 


. (Galerie Paul Facchetti, Paris.) 
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Sam Francis: Cross. 1960. 63'/2 x 51 inches. (Martha Jackson Gallery, New York.) 
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Larry Rivers: Dougherty Ace of Spades. 1960. 75 x 56 inches. 
(Tibor de Nagy Gallery, New York.) 


Jack Youngerman: Cuba Si. 1961. 98 x 80 in. (Betty Parsons Gallery, New York.) Jasper Johns: By the Sea. 1961. Encaustic and collage on canvas. 72 x 55 in. 
(Leo Castelli Gallery, New York.) 


George Sugarman: Six Forms in Pine. 1957. 61 x 93 inches. Awarded 2nd Sculpture 
Prize. (Stephen Radich Gallery, New York.) 


conscious of his immense talent for drawing, which raised his 
“Dougherty Ace of Spades” head and shoulders above the standard 
that obtained. | had previously seen David Simpson’s work only in 
photographs and was delighted by his buoyant painting, which 
mixes hard opaque bands of colour with more blotty (almost decal- 
comania) areas in a kind of fantastic geological section. Totally 
unknown to me before Pittsburgh, and very impressive, were: 
1) Martin Barré of France, who places simple and very pure sticks 
of colour on an unpainted ground; 2) Joan Jacobs, represented by 
a beautiful scaled, quasi-symbolist picture of a Greek cross against 
a circle of blue; and 3) Sven Lukin, a Latvian-born New Yorker, 
whose veils of blue and purple, loosely articulating a central cross 
device against a black ground, demonstrates a considerable poetic 
and painterly gift. | have a tremendous desire to see more works 
by these people, and this, | suppose, is ideally what a show like 
the Carnegie should stimulate. 


This was the first Carnegie International in which the generations 
that matured before the Second World War were eliminated. Not 
that these painters have died. The whole Surrealist generation is 
hale and hearty, and Picasso, Braque, Chagall, Lipchitz are still at 
work. Of this group, only Picasso was present, and he looked 
totally out of place. (His picture was almost embarrassingly bad, 
forcing comparison with the magnificent late Matisses now being 
shown at the Museum of Modern Art.) More abstract Surrealists, 
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Chryssa: Arrow No. 1. 1959. Cast aluminium painted white. 96 x 96 inches 
(Betty Parsons Gallery, New York.) 
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like Miré, Masson, Matta, and Max Ernst, were not invited, yet while 
it is true that their contributions are past history, the work they 
are doing now is more pertinent to the moment than that of the 
academic Surrealist Delvaux, who was unaccountably present. In- 
cluding these earlier generations in the exhibition would have 
ameliorated some of its repetitiveness. | am sympathetic to the 
idea of omitting these artists in the interest of heightening the 
sense of contemporaneity, but if this is the standard for selection, 
it is also the basis on which | must criticize the omission of many 
younger artists, who give this moment its real character, as opposed 
to its “look”. 
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David Smith: Dida Circle on Fungus. 1961. Painted steel! sculpture. 99'/2 x 48 in. 
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William Turnbull: Number 10/1959. 70 x 70 inches. 
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Adolph Gottlieb: Tan over Black. 1958. 108 x 90 in. Awarded 3rd Painting Prize 
(Sidney Janis Gallery, New York.) 


Jules Olitski: Osculum Silence. 1960. 108 x 80 inches. Awarded 2nd Painting Prize. (Poindexter Gallery, New York.) 


Joan Jacobs: Concept. 1961. 70 x 70 inches. (Everett Ellin Gallery, Los Angeles.) 


David Simpson: Storm, Stars and Stripes No. 3. 1960. 64 x 45 inches. (David Cole 
Gallery, San Francisco.) 


Sven Lukin: Maleus Maleficarum. 1960. 72 x 72 inches. 
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Robert Rauschenberg: Second Time Painting. 1961. Combine-Painting. 66 X 42 in Angelo Ippolito: Trespiano 
(Leo Castelli Gallery, New York.) 
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Sculpture came off rather better at Pittsburgh than did painting. 
There was, of course, considerably less of it, the greater part free 
of the “school” appearance of the painting. The large David Smith 
is superb, and the Giacometti first rate; | also liked very much 
Chryssa’s relief, a bronze by Jack Squier, and wood sculptures by 
Tom Doyle and George Sugarman. There were many other good 
sculptors present, but their works did not seem to me as well 
chosen as the ones mentioned. 

The prizes (determined by a committee chosen by, but otherwise 
independent of, the administration of the Carnegie), seemed to 
canonize the shift toward the kind of American-inspired Inter- 
national Style painting that dominated the exhibition, for Americans 
took the first four painting prizes (Tobey, Olitski, Gottlieb, and 
Kelly in that order) and second (Sugarman) and third prizes (Smith) 
for sculpture. Only Giacometti’s first prize for sculpture and Hol- 
legha’s fifth prize for painting interrupted the pattern. But the 
shift away from a situation (such as prevailed in the last Inter- 
national) in which Americans were scandalously overlooked in 
terms of prizes, was not as marked as it appeared. The first prize 
was a kind of compromise, as Tobey is a painter more in the 
European than in the American sensibility (and he is, not surpris- 
ingly, more highly regarded abroad than here). His picture at 
Pittsburgh is one of the largest (78 < 65.5 inches) he has done, but 
not by any means.-the best; he seems not to have been able to 
sustain the intensity of his calligraphy over so large a field. Some- 
thing of this compromise quality was present also in the choice of 
little-known Jules Olitski for second prize. The yellow and blue 
colouring of his picture is strictly American and quite fresh, but his 
large irregular silhouette set comfortably in the rectangular field 
is a holdover of Fautrier’s influence, more obvious in Olitski’s 
earlier pictures, where these silhouettes were raised into high 
relief pastries. Setting this picture—or for that matter, the Tobey— 
above the Gottlieb, which took third prize, is a typical example of 
what results when judges of quite different tastes have to com- 
promise on their choices by horse-trading. 

Something of the same can be said for the sculpture prizes. No 
one would begrudge Giacometti the first prize. He is certainly 
one of the great sculptors of all time, and | suspect he received 
the prize more for that reason than for the particular work at Pitts- 
burgh, which, while good, falls short of the extraordinary express- 
iveness of which he is capable. Sugarman’s python-like piece is 
excellent. | remember admiring it when it was exhibited some 
time ago in New York. But ranking it above Smith’s astounding 


David Smith: Zig IV. 1961. 95.38 x 84.25 x 76 inches. Awarded 3rd Sculpture Prize. 


“Zig IV" can, again, be interpreted only as the result of committee 
politics. 

It seems to me that it would have been more discreet, and would 
have shown more sensitivity to the human issues involved, not to 
have given Gottlieb and Smith any prizes at all rather than to have 
given them third prizes behind Olitski and Sugarman. 


Giacometti: Man Walking. 1960. Height 713/ inches. Awarded 1st Sculpture Prize. 
(Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York.) 


Mark Tobey: Untitled. 1960. 78 x 65.5 inches. Awarded 1st Painting Prize. 
(Willard Gallery, New York.) 


Michael Goldberg: Old Zip Coon. 1960. 78 x 78 inches. (Martha Jackson Gallery, 
New York.) 


Robert Lepper: Engine. 1961. Aluminium and zinc sculpture. 36 x 24 inches. 
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Walasse Ting: Black Cloud and Red Sun. 1961. 70 x 110 inches 


Gio Pomodoro: Coesistenza No. 4. Bronze. 150 x 180 cm. (Galerie Internationale 
d'Art Contemporain, Paris.) John Chamberlain: Wildroot. 1959. 66 x 65 in. (Martha Jackson Gallery, New York.) 


Vasarely 


Norbert Lynton 


There is something superficially paradox- 
ical about the fact that a modern art 
movement, which to its originators must 
have represented directness, honesty and 
utility, has turned into a peculiarly sophis- 
ticated and devious means of expression. 
Perhaps this only emphasises the inno- 
cence of its pioneers. When Moholy-Nagy 
used a telephone to dictate to the foreman 
of a signwriting works by means of graph 
references, a composition to be painted in 
three different sizes, he must have felt that 
he was cleansing the world of art of un- 
healthy romanticism. Today it is obvious 
that his act was in itself a supremely ro- 
mantic one, just as it is clear that Moholy 
himself was one of the great modern ro- 
mantics. Behind the impersonal, cold ap- 
pearance of the classical throbs the pass- 
ion of its creator; it is the fever of the 
Expressionist that one calls in question. 
Vasarely, who at this moment has his first 
London exhibition at the Hanover Gallery, 
is the disciple of Moholy-Nagy; he is also 
the “splendide mendax”, the marvellous 
falsifier, of concrete art. Indeed to call his 
art concrete is to accept that the over- 
tones of that battle-stained word have 
changed. Gone is all hope of social utility 
(such as inspired the Russian constructiv- 
ists); gone is the use of perlucid forms 
and simple, often primary colours. Perhaps 
the architects have made off with this par- 
ticular style. Instead Vasarely deceives us, 
and at first it seems that his deceptions 
are of a simple kind: pictorial trickery, 
fascinating in itself but not essentially dif- 
ferent from the optical illusion diagrams in 
the oculist’s window—but that is only the 
beginning. Look at the large painting 
“Mimas”. A group of black shapes on a 
white ground is translated by our habit- 
ridden minds into black squares behind a 
layer of white circies. Some of the white 
circles lie centrally on the black “squares”, 
and this helps us to accept that the bites 
taken out of sides of the squares are parts 
of circles overlapping them. A space pro- 
blem arises: our minds tell us that we are 
looking at a pattern of white circles in 
front of a pattern of black squares; our 
eyes tell us that the white circles are on 
the same level as, are indeed part of, the 
white background. So far we are concern- 
ed with a particularly interesting example 
of playing on those processes of matching 
what we see with what we know that have 
been formulted for us by the Gestalt 
psychologists, but there is more to come. 
After the white lies come the black. Is 
this what Jacques Prévert meant when he 
wrote of Vasarely’s “imaginoires”, i.e. ima- 
ges d’une magie noire? 

Look carefully and you will find that the 
white circles pattern is with great deliber- 
ation placed eccentrically over the black 
squares pattern. From this results a strange 
tension: until you are reconciled to this 
compositional discord you continue, in a 
sense, to attempt to force the two patterns 
to fit each other. Look higher: above the 
white circles and the black squares hovers 
a large black circle accompanied by three 
white squares (there is something of a 
Renaissance altarpiece about the painting): 
why does it hover? why does it not sit 
back calmly like the black squares? Be- 
cause it is not black: it is very, very dark 
purple. Hidden complications of similar 
kinds can be found in almost all the paint- 
ings shown. Again and again a black turns 
out to be a very dark purple or other near- 
black. The black and white painting “Sans 
titre” sings because of the fine line of in- 
tense blue along the edges of black board. 
“Hotami” lives partly because of its beauti- 
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Mimas. 1958. 195 x 114.cm. (Photographs courtesy the Hanover Gallery, London.) 


fully evaluated black, grey and white, and 
partly because this obviously symmetrical 
arrangement of horizontal bands is in fact 
not symmetrical. | could go on, but the 
important thing is this, that in a setting of 
calculated art and an extraordinarily fine 
painting technique for the sake of pre- 
cision, such deviations have the force of 
Dada humour. 

This needed emphasising because of the 
received image of Vasarely as the dutiful 
scion of puritannical constructivist stock. 
What is perhaps more important still is the 
fact that many of these paintings are 
beautiful as well as fascinating. The master 
of form and illusion turns out to be a 
master also of colour. In several of the 
paintings the colour seems to have been 
the driving force in the way that light 
was the driving force of much of Moholy- 
Nagy’s creation. Because of this | have 
little faith in Vasarely’s desire to create an 
art that is reproducible, where each work 
is not unique (here at least he is remem- 
bering his ancestors). Excellent reproduct- 
ions of his paintings have been published 
by Denise René, but they cannot capture 
the latent subtleties that lift his art above 
the merely ingenious. 


Hotami. 1956. 20 x 133/s inches. 
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Adja Yunkers in his New York studio, 1961. Photograph by André Emmerich. 


Adja Yunkers, 


or the state of “irritable richness’ 


Paul Valéry once said that poets are persons who “are not much 
more profoundly touched than anyone else by what touches every- 
one... but...who are extremely moved by things that move no 
one else”. They are, as a matter of condition, in the state of “irrit- 
able richness”. Adja Yunkers has the make-up of such a poet. 


It should therefore be easy, so one might think, to create an 
equivalent of his work in words. However, it is anything but literal 
in the literary sense. Literary distinction is neither what Yunkers 
aims for nor what motivates him. (Parenthetically, it may be noted 
that he writes rather well and, with the considerable pungency 
that is at his command, once concluded a fairly long statement on 
his work with: “That, | believe, covers effectively what | was try- 
ing not to say.”) 

There are two intertwined sensations that draw the viewer's interest 
into Yunkers’ world. One is that of immediacy, the manifest oc- 
currence which he calls the “event”—event as much of something 
as of itself—; the other is that of echoes which fill and enlarge the 
event, tempering and prolonging its impact, like the far-away roll- 
ing thunder that follows the lightning that illumined the landscape 
of memory. 

Both sensations are fleeting if not intangible, however intensely 
they may transmit themselves. They are inferred; their quality lies 
unexplicit within a mode of expression that is highly articulate and 
that arrives at a pictorial precision in which nothing is planned and 
everything is. 

The articulateness—the very accomplishment of it—of something 
which is not that articulate at all, makes the attempt to approxim- 
ate it in words as desperate as trying to catch a bird without hurt- 
ing it. 

Yunkers is a difficult poet only in the sense that he is an exacting 
one: the difficulty is to keep abreast of his mercurial flights. The 
span of his awareness is vast, and his presence—the man as well 
as the work—is commanding in a way that makes it irrelevant to 
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know how far he travelled to achieve this range. Still, somewhere 
there is something of a nobleman in him whose ofigins are inter- 
woven and lost with the lost decades of European upheaval, while 
their inheritance is at the same time part of the fabric of the pre- 
sent, one and the same with his American existence. In contact and 
exchange with this environment a gallantry all his own finds its 
definition and realization. To take the risk—the risk for life as the 
risk of art—iinks Yunkers’ origins to the scene he lives in. 

Daring is a necessity of life; daring in the sense of enjoying both 
the peril and victory over the resistance to get into life. Yunkers’ 
mental curiosity and venturesomeness push him—probably it would 
be more accurate to say, he pushes them—to take chances. The 
condition of inventive restlessness has almost become a condition- 
ing, because the lure of the spirit on the paths of discovery is 
unceasing, and absorbs the impatience of this artist with his own 
slow pace. 

It may seem odd to speak of slowness in the face of a body of 
work which displays prodigious versatility. Yunkers is a master of 
artifices in a wide range of different media. His reputation as a 
wood-cutter is legendary; he is equally skilled as a draftsman, as 
a lithographer, and in his handling of gouache and pastel. His deft- 
ness in mixing media is captivating; the shimmering effect achieved 
does not yield the secret of their fusion. In recent painting like 
“The Hour of the Dog”, oil, gouache and pastel are wedded to 
achieve exquisite effects of transition, in light, colour and depth. 
The variety of media adopted suggests versatility only on the sur- 
face. Means and skills, and imagination for both, serve an artist 
who constantly seeks to match experience with expression. He 
reaches out for the medium that will most exactly embody what 
he intends to realize through it. Yunkers unsparingly drives toward 
new and difficult possibilities of making manifest. He seeks them 
(and keeps learning new trades, as it were) not because they are 
new and difficult.but because they prevent repetition. They make 
it impossible for the artist to copy himself. 
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Night in Gosier. 1959. Gouache. 15'/« x 10'/: inches. Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Bernard 


Bewitchers’ Sabbath. 1958. Pastel on paper on board. 6? x 48 inches. Collection 
of Mr. Hal Wallis, Los Angeles 


Sketch for “Bewitchers’ Sabbath”. 1958. Gouache. 13'/« X 93/« inches The Jewish Bride. 1959. Pastel on paper on board. 69 x 47 inches. 
Private collection, New York Private collection, New York 
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Git le Coeur. 1961. Pastel on paper on board. 47 x 69 inches. Courtesy André Emmerich Gallery, New York. 


Yunkers insists on what might be called an arrogant modesty: he 
is ambitious, but cavalierly unostentatious about technical inno- 
vations. While he drives a medium to new possibilities—lithography 
in his “Skies of Venice” series is made to yield transient textures, 
penumbral illuminations—he leaves one unaware of the skill that 
is presupposed, because it is incidental to the adventure of what 
is “there”, the presence of the image to be beheld. As if this were 
not enough, he scarcely gives his audience time to recognize, to 
“get used to” his achievement. He abandons it, or rather, the 
means that led to it, as soon as he has exhausted it, at least for 
the time being, as a vehicle of realization. 

The appearance of the work, the behavior, so to speak, keeps 
changing. Its presence doesn’t. All the protean assertiveness is 
balanced by a stubborn consistency in imagery and the world con- 
tained in it. Yunkers is a “second sight artist”. He is endowed 
with second sight, and his work reveals its richness and weight 
only on second sight. If he can be swift in skill, he can not violate 
his innate profundity and the time it takes him to develop its 
dimensions in the image-making process. For example, the idea of 
polarity which governs the major part of his production around 
1959 is slowly developed through numerous versions. Stages of 
partnership, in the widest sense, keep being modified and elucid- 
ated. Yunkers’ imagery is dense, a layered mesh of meanings. 
While he may be powerless against his impulse to make it dense, 
he would strive for it if he weren’t at the mercy of this demon to 
begin with. 

Increasingly, Yunkers has come to control the teeming emergence 
of metaphoric associations, to bring them in line with pictorial 
scale. His earlier pictures at times were comparable to a score 
with many voices. The symphonic orchestration was demanding to 
read. In the work of recent years the web has not become less 
rich, but more transparent. The complex echoes that ring through 
and constitute the whole come like sounds from Aeolus’ lyre in the 
winds. 

Although Yunkers is what is called an abstract artist—the term 
proves ever more inadequate with the passage of time—anc also 
an “automatic” one, he is concerned with definite “themes” which 


occupy him for considerable lengths of time. One could probably 
call him a psychological (as against a factual) biographer in the 
guise of landscapist. 

Landscape ideas—in the “Tarrasa” series or “Guadeloupe” or “The 
Skies of Venice”—usually provide the initial material for a picture; 
and very often in the end it is a transformed landscape idea again, 
in which multifarious references are rallied to project some prin- 
cipal image. The landscapes of the world are experienced and 
seized upon as extensions of an inner landscape. Terrestrial sites 
are permeated by the realms of human memory (or vice versa). 
One of these is the realm of myth, of exalted personifications by 
which humans have tamed, if not conquered, the powers within 
and around them. Their presence is just beneath the surface of 
Yunkers’ pictures. There is always the possibility that the horses 
of Helios are rushing onwards, not through the sky necessarily, but 
through the whole of an image which is in part constituted by them. 
It is because of this multi-dimensionai, reverberating property of 
Yunkers’ work that content and subject-matter are variable or ex- 
changeable, while the imagery within a series of related pictures 
remains constant or fixes the different “stations” of one and the 
same exploration. 

The relation of the sketch for “Bewitchers’ Sabbath” with the final 
painting on the one hand, and that of “Night in Gosier” with “The 
Jewish Bride” on the other, is obvious. But the affiliation between 
them is by no means merely formal. A genuine pictorial idea can 
never be merely a decorative arrangement that bears so many 
variations. It emerges from an obsessional preoccupation and 
maintains its obtrusiveness so long as it is unresolved, no matter 
what it turns into topically. The theme is carried on and developed 
through a series of works which may differ in content as well as in 
the medium employed. 

As has been indicated above, the works originating in 1958-59—all 
four of the paintings mentioned are part of this—revolve around 
the idea of polar relationships. They are variations on the theme 
of counterbalancing or “evening out” two contending strains of 
force. The latent tendency of these is either to get scrambled and 
to twist in torment, or to diverge into separate pillar-like units. 
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“Skies of Venice Vili” 


The Hour of the Dog. 1961. Gouache and pastel on paper. 69 x 48 inches. 
Courtesy André Emmerich Gallery, New York. 


The process of clarifying the dynamic of polarity, to guide it to a 
balance in which the polar animation is maintained, induces the 
artist to adapt and transform the compositional organization. He 
hightens the luminosity of his colour forms. He infuses their crim- 
son red and purple, brown and rose hues with a darkly radiant 
light. Yet these transformations constitute once more just the im- 
mediately visible features of a more fundamental endeavour: to 


achieve spatial definition, to determine the location, so to speak, 
the kind of space in which an event takes place—literally, where 
it “takes place”. 

Yunkers is involved in harmonizing two different concepts of space. 
His training as an artist, his esthetic habit and, more important, his 
sensibilities are committed to the contemporary structure of the 
picture plane. He not only accepts but needs the open field, the 
sprawling space of the American scene which is the authentic en- 
vironment of his present life experience. It presupposes the pro- 
spector’s point of view who keeps forging into the as yet unknown. 
He ventures into the expansions and vastness of an unconfined, 
not-as-yet-mapped-out territory. He is engaged in a kind of recon- 
noitering pursuit of self-assertion where that which is encompassed 
is yet “left open”, and is therefore commensurate with the limitless 
universe. The wide open, then, becomes an intimate place and its 
formulation becomes an intimate statement of and about one’s 
existence here and now, with no perspective in the sense of con- 
frontation or detachment. The perceiver of the world and the per- 
ceived world are indistinguishable, they commune, they fuse. The 
maker identifies with the made. The place made at once verifies 
the existence of the maker and the existence of the world. They 
are one and exist by each other. 

On the other hand, Yunkers’ temperament, and the memory-dimen- 
sions he naturally dwells in, foster his inclination to seek the 
directed depths of “baroque” space related to that of the Vene- 
tians, which curves into illusionist grounds and distances, yet is 
measured from a fixed position outside it. It is organized in stag- 
gered planes that are contiguous and build an interconnected 
interior expansion which allows for meaning layers in pictorial 
layers. 

In the series of pictures mentioned Yunkers gradually arrives at 
fusing the two spatial concepts into one. In each picture a tempo- 
rary state of pictorial perfection is reached which is complete in 
itself. The multiple contest of duality which is waged in all of 
them, is eventually resolved into a synthesis of forces thrusting 
through the ranges of the unified realm that has become the new 
dominion of the artist. 

Yunkers reigns over it in a stately manner. He casts a new firma- 
ment over the earth in “The Skies of Venice”. The vigor of a new 
assurance seems to move the breeze that swells these day-skies 
and night-skies, these celestial performances of light-filled dark- 
ness, these self-generating depths that are held and suspended 
within the bounds of a frontal image. Significantly, the name of 
Venice links this group of works. Venice appears at the moment 
when the artist has left, and re-entered it at the same time. But 
the place which his imagination now has opened for him is his own. 
“A Poet’s Notebook” contains the observation “To imagine is only 
to understand oneself’. The notebook is again Paul Valéry’s, but 
it could very well be that of Adja Yunkers. 


(continued from page 72) 


and sculpture, 30/10— 25/11. Borgenicht: Sidney 
Gordin, till 11/11; Gene Vass, 14/11—2/12; Arp, 
Mataré, and prints, 5— 30/12. Castellane: Maynard 
Sandol, recent paintings, till 2/12. Leo Castelli: 
Robert Rauschenberg, from 7/11. Chalette: Julio 
Gonzalez, sculpture, enamels, drawings, November. 
Chase: Clavé, Venard, a.0., paintings, November. 
Cober: Leonard, sculpture, till 2/12; Gallery group, 
paintings, sculpture, drawings, November. Con- 
temporaries: Philippe Hiquily, sculpture, 15/11—9/12. 
Contemporary Arts: “Christmas Group Exhibition”, 
27/11 — 22/12. Cordier & Warren: Arman, montages, 
14/11— 2/12. Bernhardt Crystal: John Bratby, paint- 
ings, 13/11—2/12. D'Arcy: Rombola, watercolours 
and drawings, from 18/11. Davis: Stuart Kaufman, 
paintings, till 25/11; “Christmas Exhibition”, 27/11— 
23/12. Deitsch: Original Prints by Pissarro, Redon, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Picasso, a.o., December. Tibor 
de Nagy: Jane Freilicher, paintings, 31/10— 2/12. 
Terry Dintenfass: Gallery group, Evergood, Frasconi, 
Gwathmey, a.o., paintings, prints and drawings, 
20/11—9/12. Durlacher: John Piper, till 25/11. Duveen: 
Five Centuries of Paintings by Old Masters, Nov- 
ember. Robert Elkon: Fried! Dzubas, 7—25/11. André 
Emmerich: Helen Frankenthaler, 14/11—2/12. Fein- 
garten: Bruno Groth, wood sculpture, 14/11— 2/12. 
Findlay: Roger Miuhl, 13/11—2/i2. Frumkin: 19th and 
20th Century Drawings, November. Furman: African 
Art, November. Gerson: Fifty Years of Lipchitz, 
7/11—2/12. Gordon's: M. Hantman, graphics and 
Siamese stone rubbings, 22/11—10/12. Graham: Carl 
Holty, paintings, 7/11—2/12. Great Jones: Hugo 
Weber, till 3/12. Green: Milet Andreyevitch, paint- 
ings, from 14/11. Greer: Erno Monda, paintings, 
27/11—16/12. Grimaud: Nono Reinhold, prints, Louise 
Bourgeois, sculpture, November. Hacker: Anita 
Steckel, drawings, 20/11—16/12. Hammer: Ed Le Bas, 
14—25/11. Herbert: Irwin Touster, sculpture, 1—29/11. 
Hirsch! & Adier: “Montclair in Manhattan”, American 
paintings from the Montclair Museum, November. 
Insel: Hungarian signed prints, November. Isaac- 
son: 19th century drawings and paintings, 20/11— 
30/12. Martha Jackson: Alan Davie, paintings, till 
18/11; Lucio Fontana, paintings, 21/11—16/12. Knapik: 


Delevanti, till 2/12. Knoedier: “Cincinnati Collects”, 
3—25/11. Keotz: Conrad Marca-Relli, paintings, till 
2/12; Bernard Rosenthal, sculpture, 3— 23/12. Korn- 
blee: Ben Birillo, sculpture, till 25/11. Krasner: Jerry 
Okimoto, till 2/12. Kraushaar: Peggy Bacon, paint- 
ings, 20/11—9/12. Landry: Roger Dudant, 28/11—23/12; 
Marie Paneth, 29/11— 30/12. Lefebre: Julius Bissier, 
till 2/12; Hamaguchi, 5—30/12. Marks: Stubbing, 
paintings, till 2/12. Matisse: Joan Mird, till 18/11. 
Mayer: Gerome Kamrowski, 21/11—9/12. Mi Chou: 
Noriko Yamamoto, paintings, till 2/12. Midtown: 
Siegfried Reinhardt, paintings, till 9/12. Mileh: Tho- 
mas Fransioli, paintings, 21/11—9/12. Nordness: 
Ralston Crawford, prints, 4— 23/12; Gallery Group, 
25— 30/12; Ruth Gikow, oils, 5—23/12. Paragon: 
Wong Chi-Yuan, Chang Dai-Chien, a.o., till 15/12. 
Parsons: Jack Youngerman, 27/11— 16/12. Peridot: 
Henry Inlander, paintings, 27/11—16/12. Pietrantonio: 
Yarnall, 30/11—30/12. Poindexter: Robert Natkin, till 
2/12. Price: Tomi Ungerer, 27/11—8/12. Radich: 
Sugarman, sculpture, till 25/11. Rehn: Peppino 
Mangravite, paintings, till 2/12. Roko: Rudolf 
Baranik, paintings and drawings, till 22/11. Schaefer: 
Robe:t Adams, Costa Coulentianos, Carel Visser, 
20/11—9/12. Seiferheid: Japanese watercolours, 21/ 
11—30/12. Sherman: Tsai Wen-Ying, paintings, till 
9/12. Slatkin: Antoine Bourdelle, sculpture and draw- 
ings, till 9/12. Small: Drawings, from 22/11. Stable: 
Rollin Crampton, paintings, till 2/12. Staempfili: 
Nicolas Carone, till 2/12. Stoeme: Stephen Durkee, 
paintings, November. Tanager: Sal Sirugo, frottages, 
till 7/12. Thibaut: Suzanne Van Damme, till 2/12. 
White: André Racz, drawings, till 2/12; Kurt Selig- 
mann, “Choreographics”, 5—30/12. Wise: Edward 
Dugmore, paintings, 21/11—16/12. Wittenborn's: Arp, 
Brauner, Ernst, Herold, Lam, etc., colour etchings, 
1— 30/11. World House: Victor Vasarely, paintings, 
from 21/11. Zabriskie: Warzecha and Rudowicz, 
collages, till 25/11; “19th Century American Paint- 
ing”, 27/11 — 23/12. 

NOTRE DAME, University of Notre Dame Art Gallery: 
Paintings of Everett McNear, till 5/11; Contemporary 
Belgian Paintings, 12/11—15/12; The Arts of Ancient 
Peru, 20/12— 28/1. OAKLAND, Art Museum: William 
Keith, paintings, 50th Anniversary Exhibition, 4— 
29/11; Artists of the Western Frontier, 8/12—7/1. 


OBERLIN, Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin Col- 
lege: Electronic Colour Abstractions, till 22/11; 
Italian Painting, November—December. PASADENA, 
Art Museum: Wassily Kandinsky, paintings, till 
15/11; Henry Toulouse-Lautrec, colour lithograph 
series, “Elles”, gift of Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. 
Crossett, till 15/11. PITTSBURGH, Carnegie Institute: 
The Pittsburgh International, till 7/1. PROVIDENCE, 
Rhode Island School of Design: German Graphics 
of the Renaissance, November; Art of the Arab 
World, December. SAN FRANCISCO, Bolies Gallery: 
Karl Benjamin, John Baggett, paintings, David Le- 
mon, sculpture, till 13/11. Dilexi: Fred Martin, coll- 
ages, till November; Leslie Kerr, paintings, 6/11— 
2/12. Gumps: “Contrast in Contemporary”, group 
show, from 2/11; Thai Arts, till 30/11; Dong King- 
man, paintings, from 16/11. California Palace of the 
legion of Honor: “Arts of Thailand”, till 30/11. 
SANTA BARBARA, Museum of Art: Photographs by 
Edmund Teske, Sculpture by Abbott Pattison, till 
26/11; Prints, 21/11—17/12; Howard Fenton, paintings, 
28/11— 31/12; Karel Appel, paintings, 5—31/12; The 
Schott Créche and Religious Figures, 5— 31/12. 
SEATTLE, Zoe Dusanne Gallery: John Matsudaira, 
paintings, till 11/11. SYRACUSE, Everson Museum of 
Art: Venice Biennale Prize Winners, 1960, till 15/11; 
“Tour de Noél”, 27/11—3/12; Modern Mosaics of 
Ravenna, 16/12—21/1. UTICA, Munson- Williams- 
Proctor Institute: Japanese Prints, 25/10—12/12; Ed- 
ward W. Root Bequest, 5/11—24/2; Japan, Design 
Today, 19/11—28/1; Photography in Fine Arts III, 17/ 
12—28/1; Yuletide for Youth, 19/11—28/1. WALTHAM, 
Rose Art Museum: George McNeil and Stephen 
Pace, paintings, till 17/12; Fantasy and Surrealism 
in American Art, 1—22/1. WASHINGTON, National 
Gallery of Art: Thomas Eakins, retrospective ex- 
hibition, till 12/11; Kress Gift to the Nation, over 
3000 works of art, from 10/12. Gres Gallery: “Gres 
Gallery Artists in the 1961 Pittsburgh International 
Exhibition of Contemporary Painting and Sculpture”, 
26/10 — 6/1. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


BELGRADE, Musée des Arts Décoratifs: Ornaments 
in 12th—15th Century Serbian and Macedonian 
Frescoes, till 15/11. 
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Los Angeles Letter 


Julies Langgner 


It would be hard to find two protagonists of the creative spirit less 
akin than Henry James and Pablo Picasso, the one endlessly rumin- 
ative, interminably analytic, obsessively convoluted in style and 
thought, the other extroverted, often demonic, spontaneously 
fecund, confidently venturing into one domain of expression after 
another. As far apart as these two may be, | could not help recall- 
ing, while viewing “Monsieur Picasso, Bonne Féte”, the exhibition 
currently celebrating the artist's 80th Anniversary in the galleries 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, something Henry 
James once said. in his preface to “The Portrait of a Lady”, written 
thirty years after the novel, James equated the “amount of felt life” 
possessed by a work of art with its moral and esthetic worth “in 
proportion as it strains, or tends to burst, with a latent extra- 
vagance, its mould”. Again and again, going from one to another 
of the 250-odd paintings, drawings and prints by Picasso from 1898 
to 1961, one’s attention is riveted by this element of “felt life” in 
the act of presentation, not infrequently in pictures of lesser sig- 
nificance than those that mark a creative advance. If Picasso can 
be said to bequeath a patrimony to the painters and sculptors of 
the Sixties it is more likely to be “felt life” taking place in the 
creative moment than it is in the viability of styles mined exhaus- 
tively by the beginning of the Fifties. Picasso’s capacity to infuse 
intensity of execution into a surprisingly large proportion of works 
over a prodigiously productive span of more than sixty years must 
be. credited as a spur to the élan vital of much twentieth century 


art otherwise unrelated to his achievement. 

The Picasso show at UCLA, confined to works lent by Southern 
California collectors, is too full of gaps to attempt a definitive 
estimate of his many-sided accomplishment. The exhibition suffers 
in particular from a scarcity of works from the cubist episode and 
the absence of more recent efforts such as the variations on Dela- 
croix’ “The Women of Algiers” and Velasquez’ “Las Meninas”. If 
the show is by no means entirely indicative of Picasso’s full scope, 
it is a whopping success at the box-office as the first major gather- 
ing of his works presented in Los Angeles, a curious state of affairs 
in view of the numerous collectors here having first-rate works by 


Picasso: Courtesan with Jewelled Collar. 1901. Collection of the Los Angeles 
County Museum 
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Picasso: Guitare et Journal. 1916. From the exhibition “Monsieur Picasso, Bon 


Féte”. Paintings from Southern Californian collections shown at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


Picasso: Le Fumeur. 1953. Oil on wood. Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Gifford Phillips, 
Santa Monica. 
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him. The Picassos acquired by such collectors as David Bright, the 
Sidney Brodys, Fred Grunwald, William Goetz, Wright Ludington, 
Gifford Phillips, Norton Simon, Igor Stravinsky, Donald Winston, and 
movie stars Kirk Douglas and Edward G. Robinson together con- 
stitute a most impressive holding. The Los Angeles celebration of 
Picasso’s 80th birthday is the undertaking of the UCLA Fine Arts 
Council, a patrons’ group comprised in part of most of the con- 
tributing collectors. Picasso has lent a hand by making a lithograph 
for the exhibition poster, donating 100 signed copies to the spons- 
oring society. Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler, the artist's Paris dealer 
and long-time friend, wrote the catalogue introduction. 

| suspect the fastidiously subtle Henry James would have found 
himself attuned more to the recent allusive abstractions by Ulfert 
Wilke at Primus-Stuart Galleries than he would have found con- 
genial Picasso’s unflagging, oftentimes pell-mell, bursts of energy. 
Wilke is one of the “super-subtle fry” James admired so intensely, 
and of Wilke’s works he might have transposed into a compliment 
his sardonic remark to the effect Walter Pater had a phosphor- 
escence, not a hard, gem-like flame. Certainly, luminosities of 
mysterious origin glow behind visible surfaces in Wilke’s pictures 
in both the expanded scale of the oils or the more intimate state- 
ments in watercolour on rice paper. 

The Wilke paintings at Primus-Stuart present echoes in the mind’s 
eye of old doors, boards, weathered paper hoardings encountered 
by the artist in the back streets of Rome while there on a Guggen- 
heim fellowship. Always on the alert for intensified moments of 
visual experience, Wilke has said that the sudden perception of 
worn fragments of the Roman world proved far more vivid than 
any of the works he saw in museums and churches. He brings to 
painting a mystique of inner radiance that cannot be achieved by 
a frontal assault. The works emerge into existence without pre- 
conceived plan, “coming from nowhere” as he puts it, albeit filtered 
through a sensibility steeped in Oriental calligraphy as well as the 
heritage of Western art. With one or two exceptions, when colour 
becomes a mite too seductive, this procedure of giving free rein 
to the painting to realize itself without conscious intervention has 
proven eminently rewarding for Wilke, turning up one nuanced 
surprise after another. The Wilke bronzes—glyphic reliefs on “torn” 
sheets of metal—at first glance appear out of context, and then as 
the viewer reaches an accord with them he discovers these raised 
metal dots, squiggles, and welts are indeed expressions of the 
identical sensibility manifesting itself in another dimension. 

Son of Rudolf Wilke, well-known in late nineteenth century Germany 
as illustrator and caricaturist for the satiric periodical “Simplizissi- 
mus”, Ulfert Wilke spent a good portion of his childhood poring 
over bound volumes of the magazine. Since coming to the United 
States in 1938 he has spent much of his time teaching at various 
colleges around the country, happily without diminishing his innate 
bent towards poetic nuance. That bent was enhanced during a 
year he spent as a guest at a Buddhist monastery in Kyoto, acquir- 
ing instinctual facility with sumi inks and Japanese brushes and 
immersion in such attitudes as “yckaho”—sensitivity to left-over or 
remaining white space. 

The Dwan Gallery program of bringing the works of advance guard 
New York and Paris artists to Los Angeles has made the gallery a 


Ulfert Wilke: Viva la Roma No. 4. 1961. Lacquer. 115 x 100 cm. (Primus-Stuart.) 


Ulfert Wilke: Houses. 1961. Bronze. (Primus-Stuart Galleries, Los Angeles.) 


pivotal center of the art community here, enabling painters, sculp- 
tors and collectors to keep in direct touch with current innovations. 
Most recent of the artists hitherto seen here in art publications 
only is painter Joan Mitchell, formerly of New York and now resid- 
ing in Paris. By all odds one of the most realized of the “second 
generation” New York abstract expressionists, her pictures fit no 
neat classification scheme any more than do the efforts of the 
“school’s” founders. The Mitchell paintings of 1956—1961 at Dwan 
Gallery present gestural passages in earth tones and vibrant colour 
streaking, curling, twisting across expanses of white. This kinetic 
activity results in netted and criss-crossed entanglements in such 
works as “To the Harbormaster”, or speeded movement away from 
and towards matted reds and blues in such works as “October 
Island”. Joan Mitchell manages to suggest in her pictures involunt- 
ary memory traces of the man-made and natural worlds fused in 
the recesses of the psyche, and then precipitated into visible 
existence by her meeting with the canvas, as if her feelings about 
things once seen were instinct with pictorial properties. While the 
viewer is without clues to the originating perceptions, the rhythmic 
vitality of the events on the canvas involve him on their own terms. 
The events take place in the present tense for the spectator, as 
they must have for the painter. 

The absence of specific clues in the Mitchell paintings removes 
them from ordinary bounded vision. The spectator leaps from the 
limited sphere in which he ordinarily moves about to a domain of 
boundlessness, calling to mind the infinitely extensible space of 
certain Byzantine mosaics in that both modes of vision are without 
“Platzangst’”—the fear of vast spaces. It is immediacy of impact 
that counts in her work and, taken on her own terms, she achieves 
what she sets out to do. 
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Joan Mitchell: Gentian Violet. 1960-61. Oil. 88 x 80 inches. 
{Dwan Gallery, Los Angeles.) 
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Joan Jacobs: inverted Image. 1961. Oil on aluminum. 48 X 37%/s inches. 
(Everett Ellin Gallery, Los Angeles.) 


We live in an age in which painting more and more takes on a 
sembiance of the performing arts. Many significant painters of our 
time have come to think of painting as the enactment on canvas 
of states of being of one kind or another. Consequently, the artist's 
conception of his role influences the integrity of the painting per- 
formance. Unlike the performer on stage who realizes his potent- 
ialities by “becoming somebody else”, the painter as performer 
fulfills his mission as painter by actualizing states of being intrinsic 
to himself in the ways he maneuvers the material substance of 
paint. One critical difference separating the genuinely creative 
painter as performer and the swarms of facile secondary talents 
following in his wake resides in his notion of the audience. The 
second-rate talent is likely to focus his efforts on the manner of 
the performance, implicitly concerned with approval and admir- 
ation for his virtuosity. The genuinely creative painter, on the other 
hand, performs on a private stage, and the essential audience is 
himself. He has to take risks if he is to live with himself and if he 
succeeds in transmitting inner states of being, that’s a bonus he 
could not have anticipated. 


Joan Jacobs, presenting recent paintings on canvas and sheet 
aluminum at the Everett Ellin Gallery, belongs among the creative 
performers. She goes her own way without reference to any of 
the prevailing currents gaining attention at the moment. That way 
has entailed a concerted effort on her part to find a mode of vision 
particular to herself. She has fashioned an enigmatic abstract 
imagery in such works as “Becoming”, “Seven Synonyms” and “High 
Sight”, suggesting a mythic realm beyond the confines of day-to- 
day existence. These allusive symbols emerged in the act of paint- 
ing, witness the marriage of “form” and “matter” in the pictures 
and constructions of sheet aluminum. Thus the cluster of rounded 
petal shapes suspended in flat space in “Ripe II” gains its aspect 
of strangeness from a turbulence of coiled light brought out of the 
aluminum by a buffeting instrument. In effect, she found the image 
in the process of working a material not ordinarily considered a 
proper surface for painting. In much the same way, aluminum con- 
structions like “Three” and “Triune” exploit the properties of the 
material as an essential pictorial element and not as an occasion 
for tours de force. All in all, an artist having affinities with mythic 
symbolism and abstract improvisation who has taken possession 
of a territory indigenous to herself. 


Determined struggle to find an order of imagery genuinely per- 
tinent to himself has begun to produce results for Robert Ellis, a 
gifted artist who until recently verged on full realization without 
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quite making it. The exhibition of abstractions by Ellis at the Pasa- 
dena Art Museum, painted during a bountiful vintage year in Paris, 
indicates he has found his métier in the 15 paintings he calls the 
“Tree Series”. Ellis is the kind of artist who extracts all the latent 
nuances of an idea before going to the next sequence of pictures. 
In the “Tree series” the viewer follows this process step by step 
until, arriving at paintings “Thirteen”, “Fourteen” and “Fifteen”, he 
shares with the artist the exhiliration of striking pay dirt. The visual 
data inciting the “Tree Series” has been transmuted right from the 
start into stenographic equivalents—floating wedges of rusts, 
browns, deep greens, stroked rapidly and vigorously on a field of 
white. As the series progressed, Ellis gained increasing assurance, 
letting “less do more” by erasing demonstrations of virtuosity in 
favor of making the work “speak for itself”. As the Ellis image was 
clarified with each successive painting, the floating wedges appear 
more vigorously stated, the groupings less congested and more 
subtle. Ellis must have enjoyed his round-robin with the “Tree 
Series” tremendously. The pictures are bursting with effervescent 
spirit and have that inevitable quality peculiar to works flowing 
effortlessly from inception to final brushstroke. 


The Ellis works at the Pasadena Art Museum hang in a gallery 
adjacent to the exhibition of ceramic sculpture by Jerry Rothman, 
a 27 year-old artist newly come into his own as a junior member 
of the movement here to infuse full-scale sculpture with the plastic 
and colour versatility of fired clay. Rothman is a no-holds barred, 
virile, positive sort of artist shaping ballooned clay sculptures often 
as tall as himself with the spontaneity usually found in the more 
fluent and suggestible medium of paint. Many of the Rothman 
sculptures are variations of a bulging mushroom form supported 
on a stem. These lusty efforts are not without a certain light- 
fingered wit despite the massive volume and weight of such works 
as “Where do the Birds Fly?” and “No Place for a Butterfly Any- 
where”. The bulging mushroom shapes are roughly textured, here 
and there inscribed with impetuous line, punctured with openings, 
tinged with colour, the spherical surface of unglazed clay taking 
on other dimensions in the form of raised islands undulant as 
amoeba grown to animal size. Quite a few of the Rothman stem 
sculptures—“Birds to a Butterfly” or “Sky in a Roof”, for example— 
are smaller in scale and simpler in shape, resonant with clouds of 
colour fixed under glazes. Far less assertive, these smaller efforts, 
running 30 or 36 inches high, take a little more time to effect their 
presence, but after awhile they impose themselves as objects hav- 
ing inner life force. If this first one-man show portends things to 
come Rothman is bound to take his place as a significant sculptor 
here. 


/ oo Tr 
Robert M. Ellis: Tree Series No. 14, 1961. (Pasadena Art Museum.) 


Peinture tactiliste. 1961. (Photographies avec l’aimable concours de la Galerie Zalber, Paris.) 


Theo Kerg: 
de la signification universelle a la signification singuliére 


Denys Chevalier 


Tactilisme, dit Théo Kerg lui-méme, en parlant de ses ceuvres a 
textures hétéroclites (encore que remarquablement intégrées sur 
le plan esthétique). Toutefois, je ne pense pas qu’il faille accorder 
a cette définition une importance exagérée. C’est par souci d’exac- 
titude, pour des raisons de commodité de langage que Théo Kerg 
I’'a inventé, pas avec la volonté plus ou moins vaniteuse de donner 
naissance & une nouvelle école, car le tactilisme de Théo Kerg lui 
appartient. Il est 4 usage interne, a son propre usage. Ce n’est pas 
un article d’exportation. 


A ce propos, je me souviens d’une conversation que j’eu cet été 
avec Mark Tobey. D’aprés lui, tous les «ismes», finalement, se 
raménaient 4 deux: le classicisme et le romantisme. A travers le 
tactilisme, c’est-a-dire la matérialisation singuliére de sa vision, 
c’est a ce dernier en effet, que se rattache Théo Kerg, plus exacte- 
ment, a la déviation expressionniste de ce dernier. Au surplus, 
personnellement, quoi qu’il fasse, je considére qu’un artiste ne peut 
se soustraire au poids de tout un héritage complexe, atavique, 
venu du fond des 4ges, qui, dans une certaine mesure, détermine 
son expression. 


Il en est ainsi de Théo Kerg. Méme dans ses toiles anciennes 
brossées dans le Midi, a Collioures ou a Saint-Tropez, il reste un 
peintre d’obédience, sinon purement germanique, du moins rhé- 
nane. Il est du pays, a la fois franco et germanophone, de Callot 
et Doré, Griinewald, Granville et Schongauer. Il est de ces régions 
frontiéres ou s‘affrontent, se confrontent et se mélangent deux 
civilisations, deux maniéres de vivre et de sentir. En France, nous 
les appelons les Marches de I’Est. Presque toujours elles ont donné 
naissance a des hommes sollicités par des courants de pensée 
différents, opposés, méme, parfois. Cependant, ce n’est que chez 
les meilleurs que ces tiraillements de l’esprit et du coeur ont été 
surmontés. 


Dans le cas de Théo Kerg, les contradictions auxquelles le sou- 
mirent son milieu et ses origines se sont trouvées résolues peu a 
peu, au fur et & mesure de son évolution, par une sorte d’osmose 
organique qui les faisait s’assimiler réciproquement. C’est pour 
cela que, dans son art, ne subsistent plus, pour l’analyste scrupu- 
leux, que les empreintes alternées, sur un rythme de diastole et 
de systole, vitales comme elles, d’une double constitution s’éla- 


borant indéfiniment suivant un processus dialectique. Ainsi, la dis- 
semblance n’est plus source de conflits et de chaos, mais d’har- 
monie et d’organisation, 4 l’instar, en fin de compte (mais avec 
davantage de richesse) de n’importe quelle unité tempéramentale 
criginelle donc inseccable. 


Ces signes d’une appartenance de I’artiste 4 des mondes anté- 
rieurs et extérieurs a4 lui, mondes profondément différents mais 
également inspirateurs, n’ont été que rarement relevés, énumérés 
et étudiés par la critique. || est patent, pourtant, que si l’expres- 
sivité de la couleur et du trait, chez Théo Kerg, participe bien, 
indiscutablement, des caractéristiques reconnues de l'art rhénan, 
la composition picturale, par contre, et la couleur elle-méme, con- 
sidérée in abstracto, en soi, c’est-a-dire débarassée de ce que 
j'appelerai ses superstructures intentionnelles, appartiennent au 
courant classique de l'art francais (multimorphologique, l'art fran- 
cais ne saurait étre ramené 4 une simple continuité de formulation 
classique, mais il est certain que ce dernier constitue une de ses 
plus originales constantes). 


Quoi qu’il en soit, il est parfaitement normal que, pour Théo Kerg, 
ses études, ses séjours, et maintenant sa vie, depuis quinze ans, 
en France, aient infléchi sa sensibilité et modifié les formes de 
concrétisation qu'il donne 4 cette derniére. D’ou vient, donc, cette 
curieuse méconnaissance des fondements constitutionnels de l'art 
de Théo Kerg? 


1] me semble qu'elle est due, principalement, a |’atmosphére parti- 
culiére de Paris ov tous les signes distinctifs, quels qu’ils soient, 
se trouvent mélés, confondus dans un brassage permanent qui 
n’abolit pas, & proprement parler, les differences de milieux ori- 
ginels, mais les fait se neutraliser. Ce n’est pas qu’elles disparais- 
sent par uniformisation, mais elle perdent de leur importance par 
leur innombrable pluralité. En fin de compte, on ne les voit plus. 


il faut dire aussi, que, dans son entreprise pour atteindre I’homo- 
généité plastique, dans sa conquéte de I’unité, de l’ego (démarche 
intellectuellement romantique) malgré et par la diversité, Théo 
Kerg était en possession d’atouts majeurs. Ainsi rarement ai-je vu 
un artiste aussi complet que lui, a l’aise dans toutes les disciplines, 
sachant tour a tour faire plier, l'une devant l'autre, l'exigence de 
son esthétique et celle de sa matiére méme. Peut-étre que ce 
respect du matériau et de soi (qui aboutit 4 une sorte de trans- 
figuration de I'inerte par l’esprit) constitue ce qui subsiste de 
meilleur de son ancienne formation de sculpteur. Il est certain, au 
demeurant, que tout, chez Théo Kerg, est vu «en volumes». Il régne, 
dans ses ceuvres, l’'expression d’une joie manuelle sans équivoque. 
Cela est assez rare, chez les peintres, pour mériter d’étre souligné. 
Yai qualifié, plus haut, de démarche intellectuellement romantique 
la recherche, par I’artiste, de la spécificité du moi. Il me reste, 
maintenant, 4 préciser que l4 ow Théo Kerg, 4 mon avis, se sépare 
du romantisme, c’est dans l’usage qu’il fait de cette spécificité 
acquise. En effet, il ne lui donne pas pour destination de s’opposer 
au monde dans je ne sais quelle attitude d’isolement abstrait, mais, 
au contraire, de s‘aligner sur le monde. L’humain devient alors un 
moyen de connaissance, mieux encore, un instrument de mesure 
pour l’univers. «C’est chose facile, & qui sait l'homme, de faire 
ensuite l’'universel» dit & peu prés Léonard. Par la, Théo Kerg re- 
joint un ordre de préoccupations essentiellement classique. Car si 
accidentel et le contigent (envisagés comme des modes d’ex- 
pression romantique) sont bien parmi les moyens de prédilection 
employés par I’artiste, il ne leur accorde aucune valeur de finalité. 
ll ne les utilise que pour dépasser leur signification littérale et se 
dépasser soi-méme par la méme occasion afin d’accéder aux 
valeurs intemporelles classiques. 


C’est 4 ce niveau que réapparait la notion du conflit dont je disais 
tout 4 I‘heure que Théo Kerg I’avait résolu dans I’unité et I’har- 
monie. En réalité, le conflit substiste, mais il se situe bien plus a 
un stade allégorique et symbolique que dans |’objectivité du fait 
plastique lui-méme. La, il n’est qu’apparent, épisodique, contin- 
gentiel. Sa signification profonde est ailleurs, dans ses prolonge- 
ments intérieurs. Il en est un peu de lui comme de ces anecdotes 
de |'Ancien Testament qui ne font que préfigurer, par leur sens 
caché, la réalité du Verbe dans le Nouveau Testament. 


Ainsi, les heurts, les chocs, les complications et les conflits de 
matiére ou d’expression, dans l’art de Théo Kerg, doivent étre 
compris, par l’analyste, tels les signes prémonitoires d’un autre 
conflit, infiniment plus secret et subtil dans son déroulement (parce 
que scellé dans le coeur de |’artiste) mais toujours harmonieuse- 
ment accordé, par l’échelle de sa progression, 4 des résonances 
cosmiques. Ces résonances deviennent de plus en plus aisément 
audibles dans ses ceuvres récentes, celles réalisées durant le séjour 
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b4lois, par reprise de peintures anciennes ou inachevées. Toutefois, 
elles ne marquent pas les accents de simples géographies ima- 
ginaires ou sidérales mais les étapes ou les phases du conflit par 
lequel l'homme s’oppose 4a lui-méme (a travers ses espoirs et ses 
découragements) et par lequel il s‘oppose 4a la nature. 


Témoignage d’une confrontation permanente avec la nature, l'art 
de Théo Kerg ne saurait étre considéré comme abstrait que par 
les esprits superficiels. Par quel miracle, d’ailleurs, l’'abstraction 
pure pourrait-elle étre congue et réalisée par un plasticien? II est 
évident, qu’il y a, la, contradiction de principe. En réalité, l'expres- 
sion picturale de Théo Kerg procéde d’une idée et d’une vision 
entiérement nouvelles de la nature et du monde. Elle oscille entre 
inspiration puisée aux sources de I’infiniment petit et celle tirée 
de I'infiniment grand. D’ow une sorte d’ambiguité, comme une 
ambivalence. Tout tient, en somme, dans une interchangeabilité 
des échelles. 


ll semble que le séjour du peintre a B&le ait été particuliérement 
fructueux pour son travail, en raison peut-étre de la disponibilité 
spirituelle qu’il lui accorda et aussi, sans doute, d’une certaine 
ambiance favorable. Toujours est-il que son évolution s’en est 
trouvée précipitée. Ainsi ses peintures récentes, brossées en 
Suisse, qui sont souvent, comme je l’ai dit, la modification et 
l'achévement d’anciens tableaux insatisfaisants ou inachevés, se 
distinguent-elles, sur de nombreux points, de ses ceuvres plus 
anciennes. En effet, de caractére plus fort, plus affirmé, elles voient, 
maintenant, les mouvements de leur matiére s’inscrire sur des fonds 
stables créateurs d’espace. 


Comme par le passé, certes, les structurations de la matiére (vio- 
lemment affirmées ou suggérées en sourdine) s’expriment par un 
dessin en relief, mais les mouvements qu’elles gravent sur la pro- 
fondeur du plan sont infiniment plus variés. Rectilignes, obliques, 
courbes, inspirant des idées d’avancée ou de recul, ils imposent 
une lecture de la toile un peu semblable a celle d’un livre. Des 
trois caractéristiques principales de l’expression de Théo Kerg 
(caractéristiques qui se déterminent les unes les autres), texture, 
structure et rythme, il apparait que c’est cette derniére qui a fait 
l'objet des efforts du peintre. 


D’un autre cété, alors qu’autrefois les éléments de la composition 
traversaient la toile de part en part, ils sont aujourd’hui ramassés 
et concentrés en une espéce de noyau de forces dont les parti- 
cules sont projettées dans l’espace pictural suivant des rythmes 
précis. Libérée de son contour, la forme n’est plus déssignée que 
par la matiére. Elle devient glissante, fluide, proche de la disso- 
lution dont ne la sépare que la solidité des textures. Deux toiles 
me paraissent trés significatives de cette nouvelle maniére de 
Théo Kerg: «La Chdte» (ot, dans une zone de silence, s’allume un 
point lumineux qui devient incendie de formes puis éclate et re- 
tombe) et «Icare» (qui traduit, dans une plastique trés moderne, le 
mythe de la destruction et de la dislocation). Toutes deux, comme 
la grande majorité des peintures de Théo Kerg, paraphrasent, plas- 
tiquement, les plus récentes acquisitions de la science et de la 
technique contemporaines, de la balistique a la cinétique ou I’astro- 
physique. Méme le registre chromatique participe, émotionnelle- 
ment, de ce monde de I’intense chaleur et de I’ignition dans la 
connaissance duquel nous progressons a grands pas. Ce ne sont, 
en effet, que bruns roussis, fumées bleuatres, terres bralées, cal- 
cinées etc. Véritable temoin de son époque, Théo Kerg se consi- 
dére comme un instrument récepteur et émetteur des grands cou- 
rants de pensée qui animent le monde dans lequel il vit. Il est une 
sorte de radar intuitif qui capte les émotions ambiantes et les 
projette sur son écran a lui, le tableau. Ainsi, la démarche esthé- 
tique de Théo Kerg se situe-t-elle sur un double plan d’abord sur 
celui de l’idée, de I’inspiration, ensuite sur celui de la technique. 


A propos des fonds stables, dont je parlais tout a I’heure, il me 
semble, finalement, qu’il s‘'agit moins de fonds a proprement parler 
que, premiérement, d’une figuration de l’espace et, deuxiémement, 
de plages de couleurs destinées a faire vibrer les taches colorées 
incluses dans le théme plastique. Car chaque tache ou particule 
d’une toile de Théo Kerg vit intensément d’une existence que 
‘artiste a sQ communiquer a l'ensemble de son ceuvre. Parmi les 
autres signes de l’évolution récente du peintre il me faut men- 
tionner outre la substitution des formes ouvertes aux formes fer- 
mées (plus de cratéres aux périmétres précisément délimités) la 
caractére d’intériorité de la lumiére. Ce caractére provient de ce 
que la lumiére n’est plus appliquée a la surface de I’ceuvre, mais 
semble sourdre de sa matiére méme. C’est a travers les couches et 
les strates de la p&te elle-méme que la lumiére chemine, se déve- 
loppe, se fraie une voie jusqu’a l’épiderme du tableau. Elle acquiert, 
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Peinture tactiliste. 1958— 1961. 


Peinture tactiliste. (Photo Romain Urhausen.) 


dans ces voyages (grace aux polyesters colorés dans la masse, 
aux glacis, aux jus ou aux opacités surmontées), une saveur in- 
attendue et des qualités extrémement rares de finesse et de 
mystére. On a parfois I'impression que ce sont de vieux murs, des 
plaques structurées ou des éléments fossilisés qu’elle illumine de 
toutes ses capacités restauratrices. 

Par un assez curieux retour des choses, Théo Kerg, qui a aban- 
donné les textures obtenues par collages (toiles, tubes etc.), re- 
vient & son ancienne maniére de travailler qu'il avait inauguré, 
voici plus de vingt ans, alors qu’il appartenait au groupe Abstrac- 
tion-Création. Ainsi l’'accident n’est plus pour lui qu’une donnée 
secondaire destinée 4 étre percue apres l’acceptation du message 
essentiel délivré par le tableau. 

En effet, le contenu de n’importe quelle ceuvre de Théo Kerg est 
a la fois intemporel et universel. La lecture de ses toiles ne saurait 
donc se faire en allant du singulier a l’universel, mais, au contraire, 
conformément @ la signification de son expression de I'universel 
vers le particulier. En cela, par cette ambition et par les réussites 
qui la couronne, I’artiste rejoint les préoccupations de ce que la 
peinture d’aujourd’hui compte de meilleur et de plus apte a résister 
aux @preuves du temps. 


Peinture tactiliste. (Photo Romain Urhausen.) 


Polaire. 1961. 


Paris Notes 


John Ashbery 


The super-colossal, lumbering, omnium ga- 
therum art exhibition may one day suffer 
the fate of the brontosaurus, but it shows 
no signs of decline in Paris, its preferred 
habitat since prehistoric times. Two recent 
examples are the Second International 
Sculpture Show and the Paris Biennaie. 


The first International Sculpture Show was 
held in 1956, and since it is now five years 
later it is time for another one. A small 
percentage of the work made the trip 
worthwhile. One pleasant surprise was the 
inclusion of Vantongerloo. Three sculptures 
(the earliest from 1917, the latest from 1955) 
would have been pleasing if only for their 
lack of relation to any of the other work 
in the show or to anything at all. “Elément 
Indéterminé”, a coloured spiral in a trans- 
parent plastic box, was as self-contained 
and careless of universal opinion as an 
asteroid. The same was true of a glass 
prism with a screw in it by Marcel Hinder 
of Australia. These two works gave one 
faith in the survival of eccentricity, as op- 
posed to the oppressive desire to be “of 
one’s time” that disfigured in a variety of 
ways most of the other work in the show. 
There was individuality too in Bernard 
Meadows’ “Large Bird in Flight”—a small- 
ish bronze sculpture with a slanting plane, 
like half of a roof, and a bundle of Rodin- 
ish nerves near the top of it. There was 
no reason why it should have looked ac- 
curate and good, but it did. This could not 
be said of the other sculptures in the British 
group, with their ready-made symbols of 
life’s unsatisfactoriness, man-size Kafkian 
cockroaches and broken-down robots. “Sur 
les noires couleurs d’un si triste tableau. 
ll faut passer l’'éponge, ou tirer le rideau”, 
as Corneille rightly observed. 


There was an appealing crankiness in Eti- 
enne Martin's “Demeure”, which had been 
seen at the Galerie Breteau but which 
looked better outside with twigs, leaves 
and bird-droppings falling into it. Etienne 
Martin’s dwellings are like African bird’s 
nests or ant skyscrapers that seem to have 
been built both for practical reasons and 
to give the spectator a shock. One can 
walk inside the dwellings and examine the 
benches, ridges, prongs and flaps that are 
there, that look as if they had been built 
or grown for some use now forgotten. 
After the brilliant cranks come the success- 
ful artists who manage to remain individual 
and still give their work that international 
bizazz that looks so good in mass art 
shows and makes museum directors’ and 
collectors’ hearts to quicken. In this class 
are Chillida and Stahly, the former with the 
gracious explosion of timbers that he 
showed at Maeght earlier this year; the 
latter with a radiant carved tree-root reach- 
ing out in all directions, confident of suc- 
cess, of its hold on space. Then there were 
Libero Badii of Argentina, with a nice 
bronze what-is-it like a very costly piece 
of lighthouse equipment that had mis- 
takenly gotten corroded; Robert Miiller’s 
“Bucher” of coloured wires and plaques; 
Claire Falkenstein’s “Lengthening”, a coil 
of steel that swayed from a branch like an 
oriole’s nest; James Metcalf’s tall bronze 
sculpture, with complicated openings and 
cross currents, purposefully awkward and 
decorative; the alarming white puffball of 
Guido Hiltmann; the strong uneasy dolmen 
of William Turnbull; the baroque-with-a- 
point of Mary Callery’s fast flowing but 
collected capital letter. 
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Guido Hiltmann. 


William Turnbull 


And then acres of vague international ab- 
straction, in which, at intervals, monumental 
figures of meditative workmen from the 
people’s democracies stood out like bow- 
ler hats at a rumble. 

The Biennale was similarly a “do-it-your- 
self’ exhibition, the spectator being en- 
trusted with the task of extracting the gold 
from the tons of ore dumped in the gal- 
leries of the Musée d’Art Moderne de la 
Ville de Paris by the various participating 
nations. 


Francois Stahly. 


The French section was so large in com- 
parison with the others that the latter 
seemed to have been called in merely to 
provide an international context. For some 
reason the French selection was made by 
three juries: young critics, young artists, 
and the Administrative Counsel. The first 
group was by far the most interesting. It 
included shadowy but strong abstractions 
by Nasser Assar and Benrath; a belligerent 
New York-style one by Dora Tuynman; 
sculpture by Viseux and Mark Brusse; a 
large “Jeu de Jacquet” by Alain Jacquet. 
There was good nouveau réaliste work 
from two of the most talented of the 
“young collectors”: Martial Raysse with a 
display of plastic beach articles and Arman 
with a vitrine full of pastel-coloured odds 
and ends. 

The young artists chose little of interest 
save Gregory Masurovsky’s barely visible 
drawing that seemed composed of tiny 
magnetized grains. The Administrative 
Counsel then came along “to complete 
these choices so as to avoid the errors or 
omissions that are always possible”, e. g., 
that struggling young artist Bernard Buffet. 
However Jacques Albertini’s all-khaki ab- 
straction was correct and even exciting. 
There were also some “collective works”— 
plaster grottoes which you walk through 
grinning sheepishly at others who are do- 
ing the same: they recalled Macy’s at 
Christmas. 

Some of the nations seemed hardly to be 
there at all. The Spanish exhibit included 
none of the better-known younger painters 
and was a thorough disappointment. Italy 
offered little of interest except perhaps 
for Somaini’s monumental rough-and-smooth 
metal sculptures, but they look a little as 
though designed to please everybody and 
win prizes in big international competitions. 
The British artists in the Biennale seemed 
to have been inspired by a horror of bad 
taste rather than by any more positive 
emotion. Several offered hygienic, no-fuss 
versions of various American artists (Rothko, 
Gabriel Kohn, Kimber Smith, Salemme) that 
were like a Welsh western. Finally, the 
American section itself offered a tempting 
array of lean pickings, except for David 
Budd’s big thrashing squares in two colours, 
a joyous parody of discipline, and Caro- 
line Lee’s linear soldered sculpture “The 
Sea”, a kind of living graph of the sea: 
tense horizontals pitted against a fatal 
downward pull. Miss Lee uses an abstract 
language toward specific representational 
ends and in this sculpture she succeeds 
perfectly. 

The Galerie Point Cardinal currently has 
the only large show ever made of Max 
Ernst’s sculptures. It is as complete as 
possible, with destroyed or untransportable 
works present in photographs. 

Aside from the Dada-influenced construct- 
ions, Ernst’s sculpture is deeply and sur- 
prisingly involved with the human figure. 
Before the phrase “new images of man” 
became unfortunately current, Ernst was 
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Caroline Lee: The Sea. 
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Max Ernst: Les Amoureux. 1913. Wood. Height 39 cm. 
Collection Jean Arp. (This photograph and the two 
others of works by Max Ernst, courtesy Le Point 
Cardinal, Paris.) 


Ernst: Le Roi jouant avec la Reine. 1944. Bronze, one of eight. H. 38 inches. 


already experimenting with the poetic 
potentialities of strange figures, and this 
as early as the “Amoureux” of 1913—a 
somewhat Tahitian looking carved wooden 
sculpture of two tangled figures. Typical 
of his later work are the “Jeune Homme 
au Coeur Battant” and the “Jeune Fille en 
Forme de Fieur”’. The young man has 
crescent-shaped legs, no arms, a kind of 
hod for a head and a depression where 
his heart should be; the girl has a square 
body decorated with parallel grooves and 
a head that opens outward like the interior 
of a flower. These are portraits of psychic 
states. Like most of his sculpture, they 
have a sobriety that surprises and touches 
in Ernst, an absence of playfulness (one 
expects to find them witty but they are 
poignant), a feeling for smooth, dark, light- 
absorbing textures. 

The phallic “Parisienne”, the spherical 
“Jeune Fille en Forme de Lune”, the square 
“Ami empressé” look like toys that had 
grown up, and of course Ernst has always 
known how to re-create the secret terrors 
and delights of childhood. They can be 
threatening, like the oppressive featureless 
heads of “Le Roi jouant avec la Reine”, or 
unexpectedly bland and harmless, as the 
recent “Etes-vous Niniche?”. The ensemble 
was very impressive: seeing these scat- 
tered pieces reunited in a gallery one 
suddenly recognized Ernst as one of to- 
day’s leading sculptors. 

Much of Ernst’s work seems to originate in 
a 1900 nursery, and it leaves us with the 
important lesson that our childhood fears 
were all too justified. A later generation 


is using the comics to say the same thing. 
Peter Saul, in a group at the Galerie Bre- 
teau, uses their lovely colours and comic 
violence in a way that suggests de Koo- 
ning of the late thirties. The air is thick 
with whizzing bullets and airplanes, dollar 
signs, assorted headgear and obscene 
grafitti painted with joyful detachment in 
rich commercial colours. With all their diz- 
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Ernst: Le jeune homme au coeur battant. 
1944. Bronze. Height 65 cm. 
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ziness they make an important point about 
how depressing it would be to be Smokey 
Stover or Polly and her Pals, and about 
the tragedy of fun in general. Also in the 
group were Attila, with aggressive roughly 
geometrical slabs of bright, hard-to-look at 
colour, stfong and cheerful, like non-funct- 
ional highway signs; Zuka, with intense 
clusterings of angular petals stained deep 
mauve and rose; Engelman, with raw col- 
our and savagely belabored surfaces that 
suggest an abstract Ensor. 


Alan Davie (Rive Droite) also seems to 
take off from the comics. His big paintings 
are ful! of zooming, whizzing or socking 
motions and they are peopled by strange 
cookie shapes, zigzags, exploding jam. It 
is a world of destruction, utterly indifferent 
to its own humorous or colourful aspects. 
Brilliantly smashed together with an insane 
verve, these menacing paintings are the 
most ingenious to come from England in 
come time. 


Finally, Chaissac (iris Clert) paints Happy 
Hooligan heads and multicoloured patched 
clothes on everything—a broom, a torn 
cardboard carton, an outhouse seat. Chais- 
sac is a not-quite-primitive who is said to 
have influenced Dubuffet. But the latter's 
bitterness and wit are alike alien to Chais- 
sac’s pleasantly balmy art. A never-ending 
black outline meanders purposefully all 
over the paintings, making borders for dif- 
ferent areas of modest pastel colour: the 
paintings have the somehow-logical look 
of a map o fthe United States, the satis- 
fying choppy appearance of a completed 
jigsaw puzzle. 


Lebenstein (Musée d’Art Moderne de la 
Ville de Paris) is interesting as an example 
of how much Polish artists are allowed to 
get away with. There is apparently nothing 
to prevent them from going farther (and 
faring worse) than their colleagues in Paris 
or New York. Most of Lebenstein’s paint- 
ings are of a rough diamond shape that 
suggests a bat nailed to a barn door. The 
genera! direction is Dubuffet, but a Du- 
buffet with a mania for Flemish glazes: the 
surfaces are varnished and worried until 
they look as if they were done with to- 
bacco juice or worse. These paintings are 
meant to be ugly and repellent, and they 
succeed. 


it is difficult to know quite what to make 
of Teshigahara’s sculptures at the Galerie 
Stadler. Strangely fecal looking, these 
lumpy and spiky wooden sculptures are 
wrapped in a sheet of metal which is in 
turn caked with paint or verdigris. The 
percentage of misses is high, but some- 
times they do have the enigmatic, “jest 
growed” look evidently desired for them 
by their creator. One such success is a 


Chaissac. (Galerie tris Clert.) 


boorish wooden hour-glass whose top and 
bottom are marked off with spirals that 
suggest the “gadrouille” of Pére Ubu. An- 
other, a kind of metal drum stained blue, 
is very much there and shows what Teshi- 
gahara could do if he consented to stream- 
line the sometimes gratuitous complications 
which bristle in his work. 


Helen Frankenthaler (Galerie Lawrence) 
showed for the first time in Paris. She is 
the most classic of New York Abstract Ex- 
pressionists. There is no sound of screech- 
ing brakes in her work, no explosions, no 
gasps or grasps. It is all light and alive 
looking; there is indeed “action” but it is 
directed at no one in particular. And why 
shouldn't expressionism express moments 
of calm and happiness, which after all do 
come along every so often. 

“Yellow Caterpillar’, one of the best, uses 
pastel rose, yellow and blue on unsized 
canvas in a way that cuts their resonance 
but seems to add a metaphysical dimen- 
sion. The thinness of the paint and the 
relative sobriety of the palette, contrasting 
with the exuberant action technique, con- 
fer a kind of appealing austerity on Miss 
Frankenthaler’s work. Another striking one 
was “Las Mayas”, alive with crackling 
chains of drip and the furious seeping of 
the paint into the canvas. “Nude” was 
scrappily figurative, and in a large and 
beautiful blue canvas called “Swan Lake II” 
there were vague swan shapes to be dis- 
cerned. This sort of news is considered 
momentous in New York gallery circles, and 
yet one imagines Miss Frankenthaler saying 
to herself, “Oh well, why not throw in a 
few swans?” Seeing her work in Paris at 
last makes one realize how much important 
New York painting is being missed over 
here. 


The same can be said of Motherwell who 
showed collages at the Galerie Berggruen. 
These were free-wheeling, superbly arch- 
itectural, and appetizing to look at with 
their hunks of bright torn paper flanked by 
oceans of white, off-white and other white 
Some seemed intentional homages to either 
Matisse or Schwitters: it may be that it is 
impossible to use old pieces of paper in 
@ collage without reminding someone of 
Schwitters; on the other hand it is very 
difficult to use them with the grace of 
Schwitters and of Motherwell, that is by 
ignoring the trouveilile or on the contrary 
giving it ite due, as Motherwell does by 
piecing @ postmark in the exect center of 
Mail Figure”. The colleges roar out of the 
frames, leaving trails of paint and litter, or 
else remain contemptueusly within them 
on good behavior’ Motherwell is one of 
the few American peinters On whom the 
nitywence of France i¢ @ force and nol «4 
Ww @ak reenes ang fe reminds ene of the 
strong Bul hidden similarities between the 


Motherwell: Mail Figure. 1959. Collage. 76 x 59 cm 
(Galerie Berggruen.) 


Frankenthaler: Las Mayas. 1958. 100'. x 45 inches 
(Galerie Lawrence ) 


Arikha (Galerie Flinker) paints abstractions 
whose shallow complex spece is choked 
with shuttling planes, clouds of smoke 
sudden bursts of light which are quickly 
extinguished. Light is trying to seep 
through or around these dark shapes which 
seem to biock the view Bul which are act 
velly the subject of the painting Arikhe 
peints with nervout emell strokes which 
attieck the monumentality of the forme 
Especially successtul wes @ large painting 
called “Noire Besse”, whose darkness is 


rneaied with tashes of green, rec and 
mauve, end where the confusion of near 
ond ter, tolled end ges, dark and light com 
pine © ive he Picture 4 Hreathiene 
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Norbert Lynton 


The most important exhibition to be seen 
in London at present is undoubtedly the 
Max Ernst exhibition brought to the Tate 
Gallery from its festival showing in Edin- 
burgh. It is a monumental production: over 
200 works—paintings, graphic work, sculp- 
ture and all the in-betweens that make up 
Ernst’s output—and to guide us a fine cat- 
alogue prepared by the doyen of English 
Surrealism, if there is such a thing as Eng- 
lish Surrealism, Roland Penrose, with bio- 
graphical notes, comments on most of the 
exhibits, illustrations, and that essential 
prop of modern art-historianmanship, a 
bibliography by Bernard Karpel of the 
Museum of Modern Art. As is usual in 
these cases, the exhibition produced co- 
rollaries—articles and reviews and inter- 
views of the artist on the Third Programme 
and BBC television. 

Thus one of the great old masters of mo- 
dern art is revealed to us, and we are 
grateful for the instruction. Nevertheless | 
have yet to hear anyone speak of the ex- 
hibition with real enthusiasm. We are ac- 
customed to the use of the unconscious as 
a conscious source of art, and to the at 
least fortyfive-year-old method of invent- 
ion founded on accidental forms. We look 
at Ernst’s work as museum pieces, not par- 
ticularly relevant to our present concerns 
(though relevant yesterday and perhaps 
tomorrow). More remote painters, such as 
Degas and Cézanne, and contemporaries 
and friends of Ernst such as Schwitters, 
speak to us more intimately. The reason 
for this is not merely that Ernst is a “liter- 
ary” painter—we are quite used today to 
message-bearing images, in art as in ad- 
vertising—but rather that his ideas, closely 
related as they are to the verbal imagery 
of Surrealist poetry, lack the support of a 
sufficiently powerfui pictorial image. Did 
Ernst choose the wrong art? Perhaps those 
admirers that hail him as poet are near the 
mark. As a young man he had to choose 
his medium, like Klee; the difference is 
that with Klee it never occurs to us to 
wonder whether he chose rightly, in fact 
we forget that the choice ever had to be 
made. And yet Klee too was a poet, and 
often a literary painter. It is my opinion 
that, starting with a sufficient but unexcit- 
ing talent for painting (his graphic work is 
more intersting from the very beginning), 
Ernst on the whole failed to evolve a style 
strong enough to carry his imagery. He 
lacked the academic slickness on which 
Dali built his “hand-made dream photo- 
graphs”, and could not achieve the dead- 
pan manner of Magritte, nor Masson's ele- 
gance, nor Gorky’s ugliness. Standing be- 
fore Ernst’s paintings | usually have to force 
my wey through his style to his content, 
and when | get there | find either the 
codified messages of a secret so lety or 
generalised intimations of anxiety and 
doubt open to intuitive comprehension but, 
in 1961, too anodyne to werrant the effort 

So fer | heave been thinking primarily of 
the famous Ernst paintings, the often-ittus 

tweted “machines” of the early 19208, from 
The Elephant of Celebes” of 1971 to “Wo 

man, Old Man and Flower” of 1925.24 This 
' the period in which Dede elements are 
simeost completely ebeent from his work 

and || ends with Ernst’ seizing on frottage 
os on optics! stimulant 6 the period 
when, first in Colegne end then in France 

he is most directly under the infivence of 


poets like Eluard (“my best friend”), Breton 
and Soupault. Is it significant that he was 
not over-eager to join the Surrealist move- 
ment? “All these isms, they. do not mean 
very much”, he said on the wireless, “...and 
| was in this movement because | had some 
good friends belonging to this movement 
... and | did it to please him” (Eluard). 
Before this time the example of Duchamp 
and Picabia had kept him away from the 
monumental and the explicitly meaningful, 
and later, when frottage and other methods 
provided him with a premise for invention, 
there was no need for the elaborate pro- 
gramming of the early twenties. Frottage 
resulted in some interesting visual effects 
in his painting, but it is, | think, in his gra- 
phic work that Ernst made best use of the 
technique. It is the “Histoire Naturelle” of 
1926 that justifies it, not the “Forest” paint- 
ings of 1926 to 1933. These, a kind of in- 
stant Friedrich with demonic undertones 
from the world of Griinewald and Altdorfer 
(replacing the influence of Bosch, their 
contemporary, that was unmistakable in his 
earliest work), involve also a technique 
one might call negative frottage: scraping 
paint off while the canvas lies on a varie- 
gated surface. In 1928 Ernst added to this 
the trick of patterning his picture by scrap- 
ing the paint along it with a straight-edged 
tool. Used at first to representational ends 
(as in “Shell Flower”, 1928), it remains one 
of Ernst’s favourite devices. In recent 
works, such as “A Crystal, its Widow and 
Child” (1960-61), it appears as a composit- 
ional means, controlling the whole picture 
surface. Other invented or adopted tech- 
niques can be listed as appearing in Ernst’s 
later work, among them decalcomania, 
which | find peculiarly unpleasant, and 
lines of dribbled paint, used in “Man in- 
trigued by the flight of a non-Euclidian fly” 
(1942 —1947) to describe a not particularly 
non-Euclidian path. Generally speaking, | 
think it is fair to say that Ernst’s work from 
1930 on has been dominated by techniques 
whose function it is to stimulate invention 
and by the invention they should have 
stimulated. 


There are of course exceptions. Scattered 
through all sections of the exhibition—and 
not very well thought of by the organisers, 
judging by the almost complete lack of 
photographs for reproduction, and the fre- 
quent absence of reproductions in an 
otherwise lavishly illustrated catalogue— 
were paintings in which the act of making 
a significant visible object was allowed to 
triumph over other intentions. These paint- 
ings are often small in size, even minute 
(the “Microbe” series of 1946); they vary 
@ great deal in style, and their quality 
leads one to the thought that Ernst else- 
where failed to exploit talents potent 
enough to place him beside Klee and 
Schwitters as a conqueror of new terri- 
tories of formal expression. | mean such 
works as “He does not see—he sees” 
(1946): @ square canvas hung on the di- 
agonal, showing an almost symmetrical 
composition, subtly and flatly coloured, 
with two eye-like shapes one of which 
includes a short horizontal slit through the 
canvas. This painting wes hung well out 
of oculer reach in the Tete. Or the pro 
phetic, symmetrice!, hard-edge painting of 
1934, “Blind Swimmer” (| iiustrete @ releted 
but less powerful! picture of the same name 
end yeer) OF the cork retiel with peint 
end plester, “Dedevilie” (1925-24), which 
looks like @ sketch for e Louis | Katn bulla 
ing. And there is the one gree! instance 
in which Wie artletic vision end poetic im 
ages complemented each other to produce 
en undoubted masterpiece Two Children 
menaced by e Nightingele peinted a! the 
moment when Breton published the fire! 


Ernst: Blind Swimmer. 1934. 36'/s X 28'/s inches. 
Tate Gallery, London.) 


Surrealist Manifesto (1924), but represent- 
ing at that time something of a revival of 
Dada methods. 


Magritte 

Two Magritte exhibitions (Obelisk and 
Grosvenor Galleries) provide an excellent 
foil to all this. Here we are in the pre- 
sence of, clearly, a far more limited artist, 
presenting his paradoxical inventions with 
the persistence and the straight face of a 
seasoned comedian. Sometimes he hits on 
an image powerful enough to establish it- 
self in one’s permanent collection; oc- 
casionally he disturbs our composure by 
jolting our perception mechanism; often 
he amuses us with his visual puns. He aims 
no higher than he can hit, and his prosaic 
style is admirably suited to his purpose. 
Competence is a welcome virtue, but is 
this what Surrealism existed for? 


Biihrle Collection 

| will say again that some of the great 
nineteenth-century painters seem closer to 
us, and we have paintings from the Bihrle 
Collection at the National Gallery to prove 
it. These pictures (by Cézanne, Degas, 
Monet, etc.) are not carriers of ideas but 
embodiments of them, so that the possi- 
bility of conflict between form and content 
does not arise. But not all is glorious here. 
The exhibition includes some of the worst 
Renoirs | have seen, and one dreadful 
Cézanne (justifiable only as a necessary 
fragment of a great man’s life) which, 
given a slicker surface, could be mistaken 
for a late Viaminck. The splendours here 
are too numerous to mention, and | illus- 
trate only the Redon—because it is a less 
familiar work, and also because, with its 
rich pastel colour and texture conveying 
great mystery, its close relationship with 
Symbolist poetry and its heediong dive 
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into dream imagery, this little picture war- 
rants the sad reflection that Surrealism 
never got the painters it deserved. 


Fullard, Farkas, Wall 


Three very different sculptors are showing 
in London at present: in order of seniority 
Geeorge Fullard (born 1924), Paolo Farkas 
(1929) and Brian Wall (1931). Two of them, 
Farkas and Wali, have pronounced and re- 
cognisable idioms; the third, Fullard, works 
in a bewildering variety of manners, and 
although the possession of a personal style 
is no proof of maturity, its lack does sug- 
gest that the artist has not yet been able 
to discover himself in his own work. Fullard 
is a rather unusual case in that his different 
manners are not noticeably tentative or 
experimental, and it is anybody’s guess 
behind which of them, if any, he himself 
may be found. Perhaps his future lies in 
an attempt at synthesis, or perhaps he will 
have to search further before he settles. 
(| am aware that critics are often accused 
of unreasonably demanding from artists the 
development of and adherence to an in- 
dividual style, and there is some truth in 
the charge. On the other hand it is the 
modern artist himself who has taught us 
to insist on originality and the clear ex- 
pression of individuality through some act 
of choice. This act of choice can be made 
too early, and it can also be made for the 
wrong reasons; there is great danger in 
both, but there is danger also in not mak- 
ing it at all.) In the works on show at 
Gailery One, dated 1959 to 1961, Fullard 
presents four different idioms. First there 
is the Picassoish constructor of ironical 
images out of found rubbish: “Phoenix” of 
1960 consists of two spanners for legs, a 
battered tin kettle for the body and head, 
bunches of forks for wings and a carving 
fork for the tail. The result is at once 
humorous and disconcerting. There is an- 
other constructor of images who stands 
somewhere between Cubism and Dada: 
the maker of “Woman and Child” here ill- 
ustrated. He uses home-made found ob- 
jects (broken-up furniture, doors sawn di- 
agonally from end to end) much in the way 
that around 1913-14 Picasso and Braque 
used wallpaper and other bits and pieces, 
and curiously enough Fullard’s construct- 
ions of this kind are in effect as flat as 
paintings. He adds to his material touches 
of colour that tend, if anything, to em- 
phasise this flatness: “Mother and Child” 
is a synthetic Cubist construction touched 
with analytical Cubist colour. The Dada 
element lies in the recognition of the ex- 
pressive potential of the found forms and 
in the free development of each image 
from its semi-accidental ingredients. Smaller 
constructions of this kind have been cast 
in bronze and this adds considerably to 
their vigour. Fullard has, in addition, mo- 
delled some elegant but slight little female 
heads (bronze), but more impressive by 
far are the large and small modelled 
sculpture on the theme “Falling Woman” 
done in 1960 and 1961. These are brutal, 
tumpish creatures, devoid of sexual inter- 
est, too earthbound really for the act of 
failing except that tiny limbs jut out here 
and there to suggest terror and incident- 
ally to underline the scale and weight of 
the mass. Their surface is varied most 
violently. Parts are stroked smooth, others 
are scooped and gouged, others seem 
fractured. In their massiveness there is a 
hint of the figures that Anthony Caro used 
to do, and the limb/torso relationship has 
something of Hubert Dalwood’s early 
figures, but the sculptures as such do not 
echo these sources. They seem to me to 
represent the most valuable and develop- 
able aspect of Fullard’s present work. 
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Redon: Drifting. About 1903. Pastel on canvas. 20'/s X 26'/s inches. Bihrle Collection. From the exhibition at 


the National Gallery, London. 


Farkas, who was born in Paris, the son of 
a well-known Hungarian painter, and was 
trained in Hungary, now lives in northern 
Italy pursuing a successful career as de- 
signer of textiles as well as producing 
paintings, drawings and sculpture. He is 
clearly one of those multifariously talented 
men who can work in almost any medium 
with equal success without pushing any of 
them into new fields of expression. His 
exhibition at the McRoberts and Tunnard 
Gallery is dominated by his sculptures— 
some of them freestanding but mostly re- 
liefs consisting of spreading forms of nar- 
row gauge bronze rod and rough curly 
pieces of bronze sheet mounted on ancient 
looking pieces of timber. Often the form 
of the welded metal suggests a basic tree 
shape: a vertical rises to a point from 
which branches spread or radiate in all 
directions. This applies too to the large 


Fullard: Mother and Child. 1959. Wood construction. 
Height 74 inches. (Gallery One, London.) 


painting (“Cellular explosion”, black paint 
on white), as well as to the freestanding 
“Cellular Mask”, a kind of wild thorn tree 
of bronze that looks as though Germaine 
Richier had been commissioned to make a 
monstrance. Farkas’ sculpture has an ele- 
gant roughness that cannot fail to please, 
but the only exhibit of his that demanded 
my attention was “Medusa”, a cleaned-up 
found clump of tree roots (olive?), aptly 
titled. Here nature provided the drive, the 
life-or-death necessity for action, which is 
lacking from her son’s productions. 


Wall’s sculptures carry an atmosphere of 
seriousness and direction that neither Ful- 
lard’s nor Farkas’ can show. When | first 
saw his work five years ago, he was mak- 
ing wooden constructions that looked like 
three-dimensional Mondrian’s but were 
actually inspired by the work of Ben 


Farkas: Cellular Mask. Yellow bronze. 76'/2 cm. high. 
(McRoberts & Tunnard, London.) 
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Farkas: Drawing, duco on paper. 


coal 


Brian Wall: All Black Ill. 1961. Welded steel. 54 x 26 
inches. (Drian Galleries, London.) 


Nicholson. In other words, the process of 
making form absolute and universal was 


‘something he imposed on the stimulus 


received from Nicholson, not imitated from 
Mondrian. Before this time he was a self- 
taught painter; the move into three dimen- 
sions seemed to him a logical and, for him, 
a necessary one. Since those days his 
development has been admirably steady. 
This implies a development based on per- 
sonal growth and not on external impulse. 
The vertical/horizontal wood constructions, 
with their primary coloured panels, be- 
came black steel constructions, and when 
the propagandists of latter-day de Stijl 
constructivism seemed to have discovered 
in him an apostle, he had already begun 
to break the equilibrium of his sculptures: 
absolute verticals and horizontals disap- 
peared from his work, the metal pieces, 
now varied in size and weight, being set 
against each other at diverse angles. 
Drama took the place of equilibrium. Now 
in his most recent work (shown at the Drian 
Gallery and also in the Paris Biennale) we 
see another: step taken towards enriching 
the sculptural language without loss of in- 
tensity: subtly curved elements are now 
added to his vocabulary of strips and rods 
and rectangles. Slight and occasional as 
the curves are, they have the effect of 
setting into motion forms and relationships 
that had been tensed but static. Wall has 
experimented with different colours and 
textures but says, rightly | think, that the 
more impersonal character of polished or 
blackened steel suits his work better, and 
that the welding and the accidental vari- 
ations of edge and surface provide suffi- 
cient textural interest. His work demands 
architectural use, either as freestanding 
sculpture in an architectural setting or as 
floating sculpture against a wall back- 
ground. Given a big architectural com- 
mission his problem will be how to pre- 
serve the dramatic scale that his sculpture 
has at present—a scale dependent not 
merely on the size of metal used, but also 


on its thickness and visible weight, on the 
spaces between pieces, and even on the 
grain of the material. 


Crozier 

Also at the Drian Gallery, and providing 
an effective contrast to the near-classicism 
of Wall, is a show of forty paintings and 
drawings by William Crozier, who in 1959 
won Britain’s prize in the Premio Lissone 
competition and has since then gained 
ground steadily in the public eye. He is a 
painter of expressionist abstracts based 
usually on landscape themes. This seems 
at first sight to group him with the St. Ives 
group (Hilton, Frost, etc.), but the intensity 
of his colours hints at a different allegiance. 
He is in fact a Scot, and it is not difficult 
to find in his painting, particularly in his 
colour, the key signature of Alan Davie. 
Crozier’s imagery, however, is quite dif- 
ferent. Almost all his paintings have land- 
scape titles and, whether they are called 
“Battlefield” or “Lambeth Garden”, they are 
constructed of much the same forms— 
vertical shapes or patches, often leaning 
a little to the right, a group of swirls or 
scribbles of paint about halfway up the 
canvas, topped by a more or less horizon- 
like strip across the top. | do not mean to 
belittle Crozier’s work: he shows in fact a 
similar concentration of purpose as Wall, 
and his work gains in strength from it. In 
the last two years the paintings have 
hardened, solidified, flattened. The land- 
scape elements are more completely trans- 
formed into pictorial signs, the brushwork 
itself has become less representational, 
and the colour more unequivocal. In some 
of the most recent paintings the shapes 
have been condensed to something ap- 
proaching geometry, so that it is only the 
horizon element that reminds us of the 


Crozier: Sunset. 60 x 60 in. (Drian Galleries, London.) 


4 
Michael Kidner: Orange to Violet. 1961. 38 x 48 in. 
(Artists’ International Association.) 


landscape content. This produces an am- 
biguity both of space and meaning which 
may be desired by the painter but which 
seems to me to reduce the impact of his 
work. 


Kidner and Stephenscn 

| must mention here two painters whose 
work has been included in recent mixed 
exhibitions and who deserve to be much 
better known: Michael Kidner (Artists’ In- 
ternational Association) and lan Stephenson 
(New Art Centre). The AIA is a non-profit- 
making organisation, run by artists for art- 
ists, that gives young artists an opportunity 
to show their work before the commercial 
galleries take them on. In their earlier 
days many of Britain’s most famous painters 
and sculptors exhibited there before they 
were swept up by success, so that the 
number of internationally known artists 
associated with the gallery at any time is 
necessarily small and unrelated to the im- 
portance of the AIA’s function. For many 
it is a kind of limbo where they wait for 
redemption and the red carpet. The gal- 
lery’'s mixed shows provide a selective 
roll-call, exhibits varying widely in quality 
and style. In the recent show Kidner’s 
three paintings were outstanding. He is 
obviously a serious painter, as befits one 
trained in the André Lhote atelier. Five or 
six years ago he was a competent follower 
of de Kooning. Then he turned to what 
might have been mistaken for school of 
Rothko, but was in fact the beginning of a 
long investigation on canvas of the visual 
dynamics of colour. Rothkoish blobs serv- 
ed well enough for this at first, but soon, 
before the hard-edge fashion set in, he 
was using geometrical or near-geometrical 
form to determine the limits of his colour 
areas and to emphasise colour oppositions. 
This could lead to powerful images al- 
though they were not sought for—there 
was, for example, a series of targets, paint- 
ed independently of Jasper Johns and 
with quite different intentions. Both colour 
and formal complexity has developed over 
the years, but this complexity is not im- 
mediately obvious, in reproductions even 
less than in the originals. The three paint- 
ings at the AIA seem so simple as not to 
be paintings at all: each has two colours, 
painted in alternate horizontal stripes that 
usually taper to one end or the other. 
Examine “Green to Blue”. You find that 
there is a subtle, almost invisible meta- 
morphosis of the pattern that raises ques- 
tions of space, of tone and of ground/image 
relationships. This inner complexity is 
backed by an adroit use of colour: a sil- 
very olive green partners a light blue of 
equal intensity but different tone. The 
flicker produced by their similarity of value 
and diversity of tone and hue, and their 
formal identity and opposition, combines 
with the secret transformation of the pat- 
tern to create a visual experience of great 
intricacy and beauty. In “Orange to Violet” 
the pattern is steady and the colour inter- 
action dominates. Complexity here arises 
from mutations of colour intensity and 
luminosity and from the spatial ambiguities 
that they produce. Timeless in character, 
but constantly changing owing to vari- 
ations in light and the physical condition 
of the eye, they demand a calm setting 
and a patient observer. 

| illustrate Balla’s hard-edge painting of 
nearly sixty years ago, not in the spirit of 
“there’s nothing new under the sun”, but 
rather because it shows how much more 
subtle this kind of painting has become. 
Two very different painters, Matisse and 
Klee, have sharpened our awareness of 
colour to a pitch beyond the conception 
of Balla’s Cubo-Futurist world. (This paint- 
ing was included in a very rich anthology 
of twentieth-century art shown at the Marl- 
borough Gallery.) 


Balla: Compenetrazione iridescente Ill. 1912. Oil on 
canvas. 26'/: X 18'/: inches. (Mariborough Gallery, 
London.) 


lan Stephenson’s paintings (New Art Centre) 
have been labelled “Neo-impressionist” by 
critics who misunderstood his use of point- 
illism. Stephenson uses the dot to break 
up not colour but form, and also, like 
Poliock with the dribble and Tobey with 
his white writing, to establish and hold 
layers of space. Similarly he uses sudden 
dislocations of plane (actual or virtual) to 
effect steps in space and time and to 
introduce an element of ambiguity into the 
reality of paint and canvas. His debt to 
Cubism is clear, and his use of letters 
stems from it, but rather than defining a 


lan Stephenson: SHHH. 1961. Oil on canvas. 40 x 50 
inches. (New Art Centre, London.) 


plane or a level of reality their function is 
that of throwing the painting out of gear 
stylistically and in content. This content is 
in fact so intricate as to defy description: 
allusions of all kinds are welcomed until 
the painting becomes a kaleidoscope of 
visual and spiritual experiences. The de- 
sire to unravel them is strong but the ends 
are well hidden. 


Group 

Eight painters and sculptors are showing 
drawings at the Rawinsky Gallery: Ben- 
jamin, Blake, Bradbury, Hobbs, Hoskin, Law, 
Wall and Young. Part of the interest of 
this exhibition arises from the fact that 
whereas the painting and sculpture of most 
of these men is familiar, their drawings are 
rarely seen, and there is the additional 
interest of seeing juxtaposed drawings by 
very different artists. To my surprise those 
that struck me as most valuable were not 
the clever and witty anti-images of Robert 
Law (e.g. a roughly drawn square almost 
filling the sheet, with a few lines sticking 
out from it at right-angles, like clumsy 


New York Letter inincssercic: 


The 1961-62 art season in New York went 
into high gear with the opening of two 
major museum shows and a number of 
significant one-man exhibitions. A first-rate 
survey of “American Abstract Expressionists 
and imagists, 1961” at the Solomon R. Gug- 
genheim Museum means to examine the 
state of vanguard American art. The “Art 
of Assemblage” is featured at the Museum 
of Modern Art. This international show 
consists of 252 works by 140 artists who 
compose with “preformed natural or manu- 
factured materials, objects or fragments 
not intended as art materials”. Beginning 
with Cubist collages of 1913, it ends with 
so-called Neo-Dada “objects”, put together 
yesterday. 


The Museum of Modern Art show attempts 
to place current assemblages in their his- 
toric setting, emphasizing the continuing 
vitality of this form of art. However, the 
older movements are seen to better ad- 
vantage than the more recent tendencies. 
The Cubist paste-ups have a solid, old- 
masterish look that almost makes one 
forget how revolutionary they once were. 
The Dada assemblages are now more amus- 
ing than shocking. With the exception of 
pieces by Arp and Schwitters, they have 
become historical data rather than sig- 
nificant works of art. The decision of Wil- 
liam Seitz, the organizer of the show, to 
include 35 “Merz” collages by Schwitters 
was a singularly happy one. This muse of 
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the city gutters was not only a masterful 
artist, but he also anticipated every later 
development in assemblage. Most of the 
objects by Surrealists, of which there were 
too many, seem precious and contrived, 
but the 14 magical cabinets by Joseph 
Cornell provide a high-point in the ex- 
hibition. 


The weakest sections in the show are those 
devoted to the assemblages of younger 
artists. Chamberlain’s huge construction- 
relief of smashed automobile parts at the 
entrance is a magnificent piece, at once 
savage, disciplined and elegant. One an- 
ticipates other equally strong objects in 
which discarded chunks of environment 
are transmuted into metaphors for the 
poverty and richness of city life, its par- 
ticular terror, poignancy, tempo and spec- 
tacle. But aside from works by Stankie- 
wicz, Mallary and Rauschenberg, these 
expectations are not fulfilled. The pallid 
billboards of Rotella, Dufréne, Hains, Denny 
and Getman do not convey the impact of 
the city. A construction by di Suvero and 
a relief by Oldenburg, who were not in- 
cluded, would have. 


The Assemblage display, if it has any effect 
on current thinking about art, should do 
away with ideas that non-traditional sub- 
stances are vicious because they under- 
mine art, or, on the other hand, that they 
have any special avant-garde value apart 


embroidery), nor the powerfully erotic 
gestures of Anthony Benjamin, but the ultra- 
realistic studies of Peter Blake. He draws 
like one obsessed with seeing rather than 
drawing, wiih the hunger of a man taking 
his last look. He has no time to make a 
drawing into a picture because something 
else beckons to be recorded, but there is 
time for fixing every single thing down 
and making sure of it. Looking at these 
drawings | was reminded of Henri Rous- 
seau not because of any superficial resem- 
blance between them—nothing could be 
further from the naive than Blake (except 
perhaps Rousseau himself? we shall never 
know)—but because both of them con- 
vince me that pursuit of the visible object 
and pursuit of abstract form are neither 
parallel nor diametrically opposed pro- 
cesses, but that their tracks are more like 
those of two halves of one circle, starting 
from one point and firmly diverging at first 
but then curving towards each other to 
meet on the other side. Kandinsky’s Great 
Abstract and Great Reality are, at their 
furthest development, one. | very much 
liked also Brian Wall’s strong rich drawings. 
It is encouraging to see a sculptor’s draw- 
ings that are not working drawings for 
sculpture (though these can be of great 
interest) nor that monstrosity of art com- 
mercialism, smart drawings done in imit- 
ation of one’s own sculpture and pretend- 
ing to be studies for it. Wall’s drawings 
clearly relate to his sculpture in their for- 
mal character but they are also parailel, 
independent inventions. 


A show of younger New York artists has 
just opened at the New London Gallery, 
but | think | had better leave commenting 
on them until next time, when | will have 
been able also to see a large exhibition 
of Rothko’s paintings at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery. 


Kurt Schwitters: Merz Construction. 1921. Painted 
and carved wood, wire mesh, paper, cardboard, 
etc. 14/2 x 8'/2 inches. (A. E. Gallatin Collection, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. From the exhibition, 
“The Art of Assemblage”, Museum of Modern Art, 
New York.) 
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Joseph Cornell: Hétel Bon Port: Ann in Memory. 
1954. Painted wooden construction with pasted 
paper, stamps, steel spring. 123/« x 10'/2 X 3'/s inches. 
(Collection Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Bergman, Chicago. 
Photograph courtesy The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York.) 


from the artistic vision which they serve. 
it is impossible today to create an anti-art 
art from shocking materials as the Dadaists 
did, because all materials have become 
common to art. But many of the assemblages 
in the show express the artist's heightened 
sensitivity to his environment and con- 
dition with formal inventiveness and bril- 
liance, and, as such, are superb works of 
art. 

Assemblage has by now become a band- 
wagon phenomenon. Most of the thous- 
ands of dreary objects being made today 
are a kind of urban driftwood, indisting- 
uishable from coffee house decor. But 
these faddist works in no way reflect on 
the high artistic merit of pieces by Nevel- 
son, Vicente, Follett, Motherwell, Dubuffet, 
Lewitin, Fine, Cohen, Burri, Goodnough, 
Marca-Relli, Johns, Bontecou and Latham 
who are in the show, and di Suvero, Ol- 
denburg, Kiesler, Kaprow and Dine who 
are not. 


Smith 

David Smith’s new metal constructions at 
the Gerson Gallery are astonishing in their 
audacious use of colour, but this develop- 
ment is a natural one. Smith has always 
been involved with pictorial ideas—the 
possibilities of the sculptural silhouette 
and of “drawing in space” with metal rods. 
In a series of “pictures” that he made in 
1959, he placed cut-out stencils and objects 
over canvas and sprayed pigment around 
them. The resulting images looked like 
white shadows cast by his sculptures. 
Smith’s powerful constructions capture the 
dynamism of. the machine, but they also 
incorporate fantastic and witty motifs. They 
suggest semaphor-personages that might 


David Smith: Bolton Landing. 1961. (Otto Gerson 
Gallery, New York.) 


populate the dreams of industrial age men. 
For the past few years, Smith has con- 
centrated on formal structure, simplifying 
and geometricizing the shapes in his 
pieces. Colour now provides a lyrical 
balance, softening the strict forms cut from 
massive steel sheets up to an inch thick— 
even threatening to dissolve them. The 
contrast between the loosely painted sur- 
faces and the elemental metal shapes pro- 
duces visual and psychic shocks akin to 
those created by the Surrealists in their 
juxtaposition of incongruous objects. The 
masterful way in which Smith fuses these 
disparate elements into organic wholes 
generates the drama in his recent sculp- 
tures. These works, particularly the “Tank 
Totems”, are raw and vigorous, exuberant, 
ironic and poetic. They are among his 
most brilliantly inventive and original con- 
structions. 


Albers, von Wiegand 

Josef Albers and Charmion von Wiegand 
are both geometric artists, although they 
derive from different traditions, the one a 
past Bauhaus associate, the other a former 
Neo-Plasticist. They are both primarily con- 
cerned with colour, although once more, 
their approaches are dissimilar. Albers is 
obsessed with a fundamental question of 
seeing—the way in which colours can con- 
fuse the eye. He attempts in his “Homage 


Josef Albers: Afar. 1957. 40 x 40 in. (Sidney Janis 


Gallery, New York.) 


to the Square” pictures, a series he started 
more than a decade ago, to overcome 
visual deception by painting absolutely 
clear, uniformly intense and flat hues. In a 
sense, the title is misleading, for the seem- 
ingly simple squares-within-squares designs 
are secondary in importance. They actually 
complicate the colour problems that he 
poses for himself. 

The squares of varying sizes are off-center 
on the horizontal axis, compressed to- 
gether in the lower section of a work, ex- 
panded in the upper. The same unmodulat- 
ed hue changes as the eye picks up dif- 
ferent relations among the squares. Albers 
has to find just those tones that compen- 
sate for the optical illusions. The com- 
position produces a sense of perspectival 
depth; the squares seem to recede within 
each other or to advance. Again, this am- 
biguity must be resolved in the choice of 
colours, a choice made even more difficult 
by Albers’ insistence on using unmixed 
hues straight from the paint tube and on 
covering his surfaces with one coat only 
to keep them looking fresh. Albers is a 
perceptual rather than an emotional artist. 
He solves his problems most neatly in a 
group of vibrant yellow pictures in the 
small room of the Janis Gallery. 

Von Wiegand met Mondrian when he emi- 
grated to the United States in 1940 and 
she was closely associated with him until 
his death in 1944. Under Mondrian’s in- 
fluence, von Wiegand began to paint in 
the Neo-Plastic manner, but since the late 


‘forties, she has replaced this esthetic with 
canons derived from Eastern art. Her pris- 
matic hues and architectonic designs that 
incorporate curved and diagonal elements 
refer to the magic square, the colour 
wheel, pagoda schemes and Oriental sym- 
bolic precepts. In this they relate to the 
geometric abstractions of Klee, Kandinsky 
and, more recently, of Herbin. Von Wie- 
gand’s most impressive canvases, among 
them “Expanding Magic Square”, “The 
Gods are in the Valley”, “The Lotuses”, are 
at once harmonious and unquiet. Close-up, 
they are placid and immobile, but as one 
backs away, the colours buckle their pre- 
cise edges, and the entire surface vibrates. 


Charmion von Wiegand: The Lotuses. 
1960. Oii on canvas. 60 X 12 in. (Howard 
Wise Gallery, New York.) 


Sg 
Morris Louis: Pillar of Risk. 1961. Oil on canvas 
89°/. X 52's inches. (André Emmerich Gallery, New 
York.) 


The evolution of von Wiegand’s work has 
been slow and painstaking. In giving freer 
rein to her poetic temperament, she has 
refused to abandon a relentless concern 
with the flatness of the picture plane, the 
heritage of her earlier Neo-Plasticism. This 
tension provides the subtle drama in her 
paintings, dating from 1951 to the present, 
at the Wise Gallery. 


Louis 

Like Albers, Morris Louis is concerned with 
the particular kind of visual excitement 
that colour alone can create, but unlike 
Albers whose pictures are ascetic and di- 
dactic, Louis’ are sensuous and hedonistic. 
He is as involved with the careful relation 
of hues, but his large works are more 
spontaneous. Louis has compressed the 
diaphonous veils of colour in earlier paint- 
ings into compact pillars of high-keyed, 
multi-coloured ribbons. One of these im- 
ages thrusts across the expanse of unsized 
canvas in each of his pictures. The formats 
are simple and do not deviate much from 
work to work, yet Louis manages a good 
deal of subtle variation. He attempts to 
produce an all-over resonance that ani- 
mates the coloured and the bare areas 
alike. He does not choose his hues accord- 
ing to any apparent scheme, but the differ- 
ing widths, densities and brightnesses of 
the colour bands are adjusted to this end. 
The plastic pigment that Louis uses is 
saturated into the canvas so that the weave 
shows through, producing, in addition, a 
textural unity. To counter the emphatic 
two-dimensionality in his works, Louis 
varies the recession of the colour bands, 
pushing them back or advancing them 
slightly. The soft edges of the paint-soaked 
forms are contrasted with the regularity of 
the designs. Spontaneity is further accent- 
ed by the fat drips that trail from the ends 
of the stripes. Louis is an accomplished 
colourist. His paintings at the Emmerich 
Gallery have a bold, fresh and pleasing 
appearance. 


Paul Jenkins’ recent paintings at the Jack- 
son Gallery have tended to become more 


monumental, so much so that they contrast 
considerably with earlier works. The vol- 
atile details that in past canvases were 
aggregated in depth to form cavernous 
images have been enlarged into refulgent 
colour masses that loom in the picture 
space. The viscous textures in earlier 
paintings have been dissolved; the pig- 
ment is now absorbed into rather than 
coagulated onto the canvas. As in the 
works of Louis, the uniform presence of 
the fabric that is felt beneath the trans- 
lucent forms adds a new textural cohension. 
Jenkins’ pictures are increasingly based on 
the interaction of flat colour areas set-off 
against expanses of pristine white which 
act as infinite fields of light. The shapes 
are sharply drawn—the way in which the 
contours bite has assumed increasing sig- 
nificance as his canvases become simpler. 
Jenkins encounters his images in the spon- 
taneous flow of pools of thinned paint 
which he pours onto his canvases. The 
chance effects are an important suggestive 
device, but he can control them at will. 
He is preoccupied with the play of lights 
that radiate from within the picture with 
those that reflect from the surface, and he 
synthesizes these elements to create a 
pervading light. These dramatic works are 
essentially lyrical—a quality that becomes 
increasingly pronounced as Jenkins’ paint- 
ings become less active, more elemental. 


Lindner 

Richard Lindner’s strange paintings of man- 
nequin-personages at the Cordier-Warren 
Gallery consist of precisely edged, flat 
colour areas and metallic modeling which 
relate to the pictures of Léger and of the 
early Miré. Lindner combines the psycho- 
logical penetration and fetishism of Ger- 
man Expressionism; the innocence of Rous- 
seau; a frank eroticism that approaches 
Balthus, and a mysterious suspension that 
has affinities with de Chirico into an in- 
tensely personal mixture of the real and 
the fantastic. 


Hartung 

More of Hans Hartung’s exercises in ab- 
stract handwriting are on view at the 
Thibaut Gallery. At their best, they are 
carefully scaled and handsome, but what 
was a bold idea years ago has lost its 
freshness through repitition. 


Istrati 

One group of Alexandre Istrati’s abstract- 
ions at the World House Galleries are 
made up of complexes of small impasto 
touches, varied in some pictures with dark 
calligraphic lines that create cobblestone 
configurations. Another series is more 
freely brushed and not as heavily pig- 
mented. Istrati’s primary concern is with 
the tactility of paint; his colour is ped- 


Richard Lindner: The Secret. 1960. 50 x 40 inches. 
(Daniel Cordier & Michel Warren, Inc., New York.) 


Hartung: P 1960-23. (Galerie Thibaut, New York.) 


“y , 


Istrati: Orange. 1960. 51 x 38'/2 inches. (World House 
Galleries, New York.) 


estrian. These works are tasteful but not 
very original or profound. 


Zao Wou-ki 

Zao Wou-ki’s paintings at the Kootz Gal- 
lery derive from Wols, Tobey and Oriental 
calligraphy. The tiny linear whorls of which 
he composes his images float in amor- 
phous atmospheres. At their best, there is 
a gentle mysticism in Zao Wou-ki’s paint- 
ings, but they are too diffuse and lack 
surface tension. 


Zao Wou-Ki: Painting 7 April, 1961. 120P 
(Kootz Gallery, New York.) 
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Expositions en Suisse 


Gualtiero Schoenenberger 


Gilioli 
Emilio Gilioli, qui a eu sa formation artis- 
tique aux Beaux-arts de Nice et de Paris 
et dont la premiére exposition personnelle 
eut lieu a Paris 4 la Galerie Breteau, n’est 
pas seulement le créateur de formes trés 
pures et trés simples, comme Iattestent 
les monuments qu’il a réalisé pour Vo- 
reppe, Grenoble, etc. L’humanisme clas- 
sique qui est a l’origine des sculptures de 
Gilioli se révéle pleinement dans ses des- 
sins dont les sujets sont des corps ou des 
tétes, réduits 4 des lignes maitresses. Et 
c‘est encore au corps ou a la téte humaine 
que Gilioli doit penser lorsqu’il concoit 
ses sculptures. Ces derniéres sont, d’une 
certaine facgon, la continuation du purisme 
idéal de Brancusi et des abstractions or- 
ganiques plus troublées d’Arp; mais on y 
décéle aussi la présence et I’assimilation 
des recherches issues du cubisme et du 
néoplasticisme. Le point de départ de 
Gilioli se trouve 6tre ainsi plut6é6t compo- 
site: mais l’ceuvre réalisée est d’une unité 
trés grande. C’est un noyau solide, a la 
surface courbe et lisse, oW une aréte dure 
et nette vient quelquefois souligner un 
point de tension extréme, d’ow un geste 
semble prét a s’échapper. 

(Galerie Bonnier, Lausanne) 


Wols, gouaches 


ll est aisé de suivre le processus condui- 
sant a l’abstraction dans les ceuvres de 
Wols, mais surtout dans ses petites gou- 
aches qui en représentent peut-étre l’aspect 
le plus attachant. Dans certaines de ces 
gouaches le visage humain semble lézardé 
par une autre dimension. La corrosion de 
la réalité (qui est une expression de I’an- 
goisse) s’étend sur le sujet comme une 
lépre sanguinolente. L’'homme est devenu 
une sorte d’insecte, un é6tre nouveau et 
insolite qui lance ses filaments de soie 
dans l’espace. Dans d'autres gouaches le 
déclanchement du monologue lyrique de 
Wols se fait par le truchement de I’élément 
graphique, par la multiplication du sujet. 
La finesse du tracé, les couleurs aux nuan- 
ces délicates ne font que mieux souligner 
la menace terrible qui se cache dans les 
replis de ces golfes d’ombre, si caractéris- 
tiques chez cet artiste. 

(Galerie Bonnier, Lausanne) 


Wols: Téte. 13 X 8.5m. Collection Marion Schuster, 
Lausanne. (Galerie Bonnier.) 


Gilioli: Le Guerrier. 1948—1954. Bronze patiné. H. 163 cm. (Galerie Bonnier, Lausanne.) 


Ronan 
La peinture de Walter Ronan n’appartient 
pas a l’Ecole de Paris, qui pourtant nous 
'envoie. Graveur précoce, Ronan s’est 
formé a l’école de l’expressionnisme alle- 
mand. Ses compositions, aux couleurs sour- 
des et quelquefois acides, hésitent entre 
l'ordonnance rythmée d’une composition 
de surfaces géométriques et l’épanche- 
ment plus diffus de la transposition de 
paysages. C’est cependant cette deuxiéme 
possibilité expressive qui prévaut dans la 
peinture de Ronan. Le renvoi 4 une scéne 
naturelle n’y est pas seulement allusif; la 
répartition des couleurs, une certaine pro- 
fondeur de l’espace concourent a créer 
illusion d’un paysage. Par ses demi-tons 
étouffés, par la qualité de la lumiére, ces 
peintures rappellent celles des paysagistes 
abstraits italiens. Mais il s’agit d’une ex- 
pression ambigiie qui dans les résultats 
n‘est pas toujours a la hauteur de. ses 
ambitions. Ronan, dans les toiles de gran- 
des dimensions, manque souvent de cohé- 
rence; ce qui n’apparait pas dans les 
petits tableaux dont la composition est 
beaucoup plus soutenue. 

(Galerie L’Entracte, Lausanne) 


Lecoultre 

ll est assez curieux de constater que dans 
les tentatives valables de retour a la figu- 
ration, les apports de I’art non figuratif ne 
sont pas renié. C’est le cas du peintre lau- 
sannois Jean Lecoultre, dont la recherche 
ne s’est jamais écartée de la figuration, 
mais dont les solutions expressives per- 
mettent d’établir des paralléles avec l’évo- 
lution contemporaine de la peinture non 
figurative. Il y a quelques années, Le- 
coultre tendait 4 une stylisation de l'objet, 
dans laquelle on pouvait déceler une ori- 
gine post-cubiste. Ce qui n’est plus le cas 
aujourd’hui; le dessin de Lecoultre, tout en 
restant trés fouillé, est devenu plus l4che, 
les contours des objets se fondent souvent 
en une masse unique ayant apparément le 
bouillonnement d’une tache de matiére. 
Enfin, la composition excentrique de ses 
tableaux é@voque certaines recherches 
photographiques ou cinématographiques 
récentes. Il y a des vues plongeantes sur 
de vastes espaces illuminés, bordés par 
les sombres méandres d’une procession 
humaine («Gens dans !a plaine»); un nu 
féminin qui est plus proche du réalisme 
halluciné de Bacon; et surtout, un grand 
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Lecoultre: Deux hommes dans la plaine. 1961 
(Galerie L'Entracte, Lausanne.) 


nombre d’intérieurs qui peuvent se situer 
dans un ordre de recherches amorcé par 
les jeunes réalistes milanais. 

(Galerie L’Entracte, Lausanne) 


Jorn 
Né a Vejrum, au Danemark, Asger Jorn a 
été un des principaux animateurs du groupe 
«Cobra»; il en est sans doute un des 
représentants les plus personnels. Son 
influence en Italie a été considérable, sur- 
tout dans l’élaboration de Il'esthétique 
«nucléaire». Dans la peinture de Jorn, un 
expressionnisme de forme et un sens ma- 
gique du contenu se trouvent intimement 
liés. Jorn ne posséde ni la tragique fureur 
chromatique de Appel ni la critique amére 
de de Kooning, auxquels pourtant il s’ap- 
parente. Ses couleurs ont les tonalités 
ciaires et froides, qu’affectionnent les gens 
du nord, mais les assemblages qu’il en 
obtient sont acides et dissonants. D’un trait 
rageur et anguleux il évoque d’étranges 
créatures, mi-humaines mi-cobold, au facies 
de masque primitif, surgissant des emp&te- 
ments chaotiques de la peinture. Les étres 
qu'il peint, reconnaissables souvent. aux 
yeux fixes et au groin menacant, ont la 
présence envodtante d’une apparition im- 
prévue. Lors de sa participation a l’expo- 
sition «Arte e Contemplazione», au Palais 
Grassi de Venise, Jorn semblait avoir aban- 
donné la figuration pour une sorte de 
tachisme décoratif plutét décevant. Dans 
ses toutes derniéres gouaches, exposées 
& Genéve avec des ceuvres plus anciennes, 
nous assistons a un retour au style le plus 
authentique de Jorn, mais ayant par sur- 
croit une sensualité chromatique qui au- 
paravant ne s’était pas manifestée. 
(Galerie Bénador, Genéve) 


Kerg 

L’emploi de matériaux divers dans la pein- 
ture, tel qu’il s'est manifesté dans ces der- 
niéres années en Espagne (Tapies, Cuixart, 
Millares), en Italie (Burri), en Yougoslavie 
(Bernik), en Allemagne (Schumacher, Dah- 
men), en Hollande (Wagemaker), au Japon 
(Abe), est assez rare en France. C’est ce 
qui peut expliquer pourquoi l’ceuvre de 
Théo Kerg (a l’enseigne du «tactilisme») y 
figure comme étant celle d’un pionnier. 
Kerg aime les emp&tements volumineux et 
les couleurs trés intenses. L’emploi de la 
matiére chez lui ne semble pas servir a 
renforcer le contenu dramatique ou lyrique 
du tableau. Ce n’est souvent qu’un jeu trés 
habile et trés raffiné, qui se borne a nous 
proposer de pures délectations chroma- 
tiques, voire sonores. Située dans une telle 
perspective, la peinture de Kerg posséde 
sans doute une somptuosité trés rare, un 
sens décoratif trés vif. On voudrait cepen- 
dant y reconnaitre un contenu plus diffé- 
rencié, une nécessité intérieure plus dé- 
clarée. Tant de splendeur pour le seul 
plaisir des yeux, une élaboration si com- 
plexe et si travaillée sont vraiment beau- 
coup trop de choses pour un message 
bien mince. (Galerie Hilt, Bale) 
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Asger Jorn: Langsam mihelos. 1958. 40F. (Galerie Benador, Genéve.) 


Asger Jorn: Le barbu. 1958. 15F 


Terbois 
La peinture de Pierre Terbois, lors de la 
XXIXe Biennale de Venise, était caractéri- 
sée par de sombres formes étirées et 
équarries, se détachant sur des fonds 
bruns ou ocres, qu’il appelait «chantiers». 
De cette période, rigide et statique, il n’y 
@ qu’un seul témoin dans I’exposition ba- 
loise. Terbois a par la suite rendu sa pein- 
ture plus dynamique; sans toucher a ses 
formes et a ses couleurs, il a commencé 
par s’attacher 4 un dynamisme trés subtil 
de la lumiére: une lumiére blanche poin- 
tant, sous la forme d’un étroit liseré in- 
candescent, a travers l'emboitement étroit 
des surfaces sombres. Puis, l’artiste a rendu 
son coup de pinceau plus liquide, d’autres 
couleurs plus chaudes sont venues s’ajou- 
ter a celles qu'il affectionnait. Ses pein- 
tures, actuellement, ont perdu toute leur 
rigidité un peu trop grave; le rythme de 
la lumiére, rouge, jaune ou blanche, se 
frayant un passage entre de larges et 
sombres coups de pinceau rectangulaires, 
a@ aquis une ampleur vraiment réjouissante. 
(Galeria Riehentor, Bale) 


Shirley Jaffe 
La peinture de Shirley Jaffe appartient a 
un courant de I’informel américain plon- 
geant ses racines dans le chromatisme 
fauve, voire dans Il’impressionnisme lyrique 
de la derniére période de Monet. Par ses 
couleurs fondantes, Shirley Jaffe rappelle 
Hofmann et Guston. Comme pour ces der- 
niers, sa peinture est portée vers une 
transposition lyrique du paysage, de la 
nature surtout végétale. Dans les toiles de 
grandes dimensions nous nous trouvons 
face a des enchevétrements trés touffus 
de taches colorées, de traits larges, d’ou 
parfois €émerge une note trés violente de 
rouge, de jaune ou d’orangé. C’est par 
une adhésion trés sincére au souffle de la 
nature végétale, d’un vitalisme agressif, 
que ces peintures souvent désordonnées 
se tiennent. Dans les petites gouaches la 
finesse chromatique de Shirley Jaffe révéle 
une sensibilité trés raffinée, qu'un dosage 
plus parcimonieux des effets permet de 
mieux déceler. 

(Galerie Handschin, Baie) 
Schawinsky 
Né a Bale en 1904, Xanti Schawinsky est 
surtout connu pour sa production gra- 
phique. Aprés avoir enseigné au Bauhaus 
de Dessau pendant quelques années (ou 
il avait remplacé Oskar Schlemmer), Scha- 
winsky a eu un réle déterminant dans 
lessor de l'art publicitaire en Italie. Invite 
par Josef Albers en 1936 & sa rendre aux 
Etats Unis, il s’est établi définitivement a 
New York, aprés avoir enseigné dans des 


Terbois: Peinture. 1960. Collection Akron Art Institute, 
U.S.A. (Galerie Riehentor, Basel.) 
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instituts et des écoles d’art de ce pays. 
La suite de peintures inspirées de la mon- 
tagne, exposée actuellement 4 Zurich, est 
née d’un récent séjour de ce peintre dans 
les Alpes valaisannes. L’artiste a exorcisé 
ce théme, aujourd’hui difficile 4 traiter, en 
le développant sur toutes ses faces, de- 
puis l’annotation cursive et presque natu- 
raliste jusqu’a la transposition libre de 
rythmes colorés. Mais soit dans les pay- 
sages les plus allusifs, soit dans les com- 
positions les plus abstraites, Schawinsky 
révele une esthétique qui semble pro- 
venir directement du futurisme. Les masses 
sont réduites en des volumes prismatiques 
et transparents; les couleurs irisées rap- 
pellent celles des peintres rayonnistes 
russes. Cette suite de peintures posséde 
de cette fagon un air de déja-vu, quoique 
on y trouve quelques réussites ayant la 
finesse et le mystére des paysages chi- 
nois. (Galerie Suzanne Bollag, Zurich) 


Knapp, Gisiger 
Né en 1931 dans le canton de Zurich, Peter 
Knapp s’est fait un nom assez rapidement 
dans le secteur publicitaire et il y déploie 
une activité débordante. Dans sa peinture 
on ne décéle aucun de ces défauts carac- 
téristiques qui diminuent la portée des 
tentatives picturales des artistes gra- 
phiques. Knapp est un peintre authentique 
et attachant; dans ses peintures on ne 
reconnait de son activité principale qu’un 
souci trés sdr de la mise en page: mais la 
il ne s’agit plus d’un défaut. Knapp affec- 
tionne de larges surfaces ou la couleur 
onctueuse et brillante est étendue 4a la 
spatule. La ou il y a un point de rencontre 
entre deux nappes de couleurs différentes, 
la matiére acquiert du relief. Dans plusieurs 
toiles le théme est plus complexe, les 
différentes surfaces (dont les touches de 
couleur sont généralement rectangulaires) 
se superposent. Tout en manifestant une 
certaine sympathie pour les effets de ma- 
tiére, la peinture de Knapp garde une 
rigueur compositive trés grande, qui est 
peut-étre d’origine néoplastique. Dans ses 
couleurs, cependant, les demi-tons trés 
subtils, des nuances changeantes créent 
des effets de paysage assez inattendus. 
Pendant plusieurs années, la sculpture de 
Gisiger a présenté des volumes cristallins 
aux arétes marquées. Dans ses ceuvres 
plus récentes, en métal, la forme pleine 
laisse place 4 des constructions plus ou- 
vertes, quoique toujours d’un dessin trés 
rigoureux et ne s’écartant pas des formes 
simples de la géométrie. Souvent s’inspi- 
rant des totems, quelquefois de situations 
humaines, ces sculptures ont une présence 
décorative assez forte, mais sont d'une 
inspiration plutét froide. 

(Galerie La Palette, Zurich) 


Penalba 
Alicia Penalba est depuis peu lauréate du 
grand prix de sculpture de la Vie Biennale 
de Sdo Paulo. Argentine de naissance, 
Parisienne d’adoption, Penalba a été l’éléve 
de Zadkine. De son maitre elle ne semble 
pas avoir retenu le cété éclectique et 
classiciste de son inspiration, mais plutét 
le sens du mouvement. Dans les sculptures 
de Penalba, ce sens du mouvement est 
devenu organique; il s’agit de poussées 
de croissance secrétes qui donnent a ces 
ceuvres l’aspect d’étranges créatures végé- 
tales. Ces formes aux étirements verticaux 
ne sont pas néanmoins des transpositions 
transparentes de motifs naturalistes (cac- 
tus, arbres, etc.). C’est le flux vital de la 
séve attirée par l’air et le soleil qui semble 
étre le théme toujours repris des sculp- 
tures de Penalba. Si le chant de ce sculp- 
teur n’offre que peu de variations, il n’est 
cependant pas monotone et il représente 
une des manifestations les plus valables 
de la sculpture actuelle. 

(Galerie Lienhard, Zurich) 
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Knapp: Peinture. 1961. 


Gisiger: Amphitrite II. 
La Palette, Zirich.) 


Schawinsky: The Visit. 1961. 110 x 66 cm. 
Suzanne Bollag, Zirich.) 
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(Galerie La Palette, Zirich.) 


Léger: Tapis. Jaune !!. 220x140 cm. (Galerie Beyeler, 
Basel.) 


Tapis de Arp, Klee, Laurens, Léger, Miré, 
Picasso, etc. 
Ce qui distingue un tableau, une scuipture 
d’une ceuvre décorative c'est le cadre, la 
limite dans l’espace. L’ceuvre d'art est 
composée en tenant compte de limites 
données; la répétition, l’absence d’accent, 
sont le propre de I’ceuvre décorative. On 
assiste cependant souvent au mélange de 
ces deux possibilités expressives: dans le 
tapis, notamment, qui posséde des dimen- 
sions comparables a celles d’un tableau, 
tout en gardant une position subordonnée 
dans l’ensemble d’un décor humain. Dans 
ces tapis modernes de haute laine, réalisés 
d’aprés des cartons ou des peintures de 
grands maitres de l'art moderne, nous nous 
trouvons face 4 des ceuvres ou la beauté 
du matériau réhausse souvent la splendeur 
des couleurs (mais on y trouve aussi |’ex- 
emple opposé dans les tapis inspirés de 
Ernst, Calder, Picasso, Bissiére). La, pein- 
ture moderne (et cela peut sembler para- 
doxal) s’adapte bien difficilement a la dé- 
coration. Méme dans le cas de Arp, Miré 
et Léger, dont les formes simples aux sur- 
faces plates se prétent mieux au tissage, 
nous nous trouvons en face de véritables 
tableaux sur lesquels on hésite 4 marcher. 
(Galerie Beyeler, Bale) 


Spescha: Peinture. (De son exposition personnelle 
dans la Galerie Riehentor, Basel.) 


Some Exhibitions Here and There 


James Wines: Eclipse |. 1961. Height 22 inches 
‘Galleria Trastevere, Rome.) 


~ ? é 
Dubuffet: Corps de Dame: I'hirsute. 1950. 46 x 35 in 
(Robert Elkon Gallery, New York.) 


Jehangir Sabavala: Under Sail. 1959. 


Beverly Pepper. (Galleria Pogliani, Rome.) (ehangir Gallery, Bombay.) 


Anatomical Man. Bronze figure 12 inches tall. Flor- 
ence, ca. 1550. Attributed to Michelangelo or his Hercules. Bronze figure 9'/: inches tall by Francisco 
pupil Lodovico Cigoli. A recent acquisition of the da Sant’Agata of Padua, ca. 1520. A recent acquisit- 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, William Hood Dun- ion of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, William 
woody Fund Hood Dunwoody Fund 


Garbell: Personnages devant la falaise. 1958. 64 x 
51'/, inches. (David B. Findlay Galleries, New York.) 
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Samona: Painting. 1961. (Galleria Trastevere, Rome.) 


Katharina Scholz-Wanckel: Segelform. 1961. Cast iron. 
31 X 22cm. (Galleria Numero, Prato.) 
Architektur, comprising “walls” by Louise Nevelson and Bernard Schultze. (Staati. Kunsthalle, Baden-Baden.) 


Arthur Kern: Sacred Object. Oil and polymer emul- sors 
sion. 48 X 30 inches. (Ruth White Gallery, New York.) Dmitrienko: Gouache. 1960. (Galerie Semiha Huber, Ziirich.) 
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View of the Qhurch of St. Maria, Utrecht .1659 


Peter Jansz. Saenredam (1597-1665) 


On this page, a few reproductions of paintings currently on exhibit 
in the Centraal Museum, Utrecht. The exhibition, the most complete 
ever assembled of this artist's work, has enjoyed a great success 
and will remain on view through December 3rd. For permission to 
reproduce these works, our thanks to Dr. M. Elisabeth Houtzager, 
Director. 


The Colosseum, Rome. (Collection Girardet.) 
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Interior, St. Mariakerk. (Collection Kunsthalle, Hamburg.) 


St. Mariakerk. (Collection Boymans Museum, Rotterdam.) 


Great Church, Haarlem. (Private collection, Hildring.) 
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Giovanni Battista Tiepolo: 135 drawings and eight etchings from the collections of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


On September 18 of this year a major loan exhibition of the graphic work of the 18th century Venetian master, G.B.Tiepolo opened at the National Gallery in 
Washington, D.C. The exhibition, shown in London the year before, was organized under the supervision of Sir Trenchard Cox, Director and Secretary of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and is now being circulated in the United States through the initiative of the Smithsonian institution. It begins with a study for a painting 
executed by Tiepolo in a private palace in Venice in 1725, when he was 2? years old, and concludes with the 1762—1764 designs for the ceiling of the throne room 
of Charles III's Palace at Madrid. 

In his foreword to the catalogue (which follows a new chronology established by Mr. George Knox) Sir Trenchard has the following to say of the artist. “Tiepolo is 
nowadays one of the most admired of artists; yet the history of these drawings shows how new is the favour which he enjoys. Less than eighty years ago he was 
so little esteemed that the Victoria and Albert Museum was able to buy these drawings, and many more, after public auction, at an average price of 8d, or about 
10 cents, each. The art of the 18th century was in eclipse during the 19th century and Tiepolo shared in the general disfavour. Now that the perspective has 
lengthened, Tiepolo has emerged as one of the greatest artists of a dazzling and fruitful age, loved for his delicate yet brilliant colours, his splendid ease of 
execution and his abundant invention: qualities which found their fullest realization in his masterpiece, the painted ceilings at the Wurzburg Residenz”, (studies for 
which are included in this exhibition). “Tiepolo, Sir Trenchard continues, was also one of the most distinguished of draughtsmen, and these drawings possess nearly 
all of the qualities of his paintings, except colour, and that is compensated for by Tiepolo’s exceptional skill in creating strong effects of light and shade with the 
aid of subtly graded washes.” 

Following its showing in Washington the Tiepolo exhibition has been on view at the Worcester Art Museum during the month of November. From December 15 till 
January 15, 1962 it will be presented at the Houston Museum of Fine Arts, and subsequently at the Los Angeles County Museum and the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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Rinaldo and Armida. Pen and wash over black chalk. 83/s X 11’/s inches. 


Cronos. Pen and wash over traces of black chalk. 83/s X 63/« inches. (Photo- 
graphs courtesy the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service.) 


A Peasant in Cloak and Tall Hat. Pen and wash. 10'/2 x 7'/2 inches. St. Sebastian. Bistre wash heightened with white, on buff paper. 13'/s x 8*/s inches. 


Alan Davie: Priest of the Red Temple. 1956. 72 < 96 inches 


Bernard Rosenthal: Palimpsest II. 1959. Black aluminium. 84 x 40 inches. 
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The Stanley J. Seeger Jr. Collection 


During the course of the past summer some 164 works from the 
collection of Stanley J. Seeger, Jr. were shown in the Art Museum 
of Princeton University. Mr. Seeger may be considered in some 
respects typical of the younger generation of American collectors— 
those who have graduated from university since the last war and 
whose collections clearly reflect their own diversified personal 
tastes and interests, rather than any preconceptions as to the nature 
of art and what constitutes excellence in art. Mr. Seeger’s interests 
took him to Italy in the early fifties where he began to collect the 
younger Italian painters and sculptors, many of whom were then 
almost unknown. Among these Italians Afro became one of his 
favorites—the exhibition included 19 of this artist's works—, others 
being Birolli and Cremonini. But Mr. Seeger’s eye has also been 
caught by young English artists (Davie, Lanyon, Jack Smith), by 
Americans (Dan Rice, Joseph Rollo, especially Joseph Glasco—29 of 
Glasco’s paintings and drawings were in the Princeton show), by 
pre-Columbian and African art, by Max Beckmann and the late 
Turku Trajan. 

For the photographs on these pages of works from the Seeger 
exhibition, our thanks to Patrick J. Kelleher, Director of the Prince- 
ton Art Museum, and to the Catherine Viviano Gallery, New York. 


Emanuel Viviano: Figure. 1955. Stained glass and lead. 11'/s inches high. 


Peter 


Viani: 


Afro: Doppia figura. 1954. 59 x 393/s inches. 


Joseph Glasco: Salome. 1955. 80 x 67 inches. 


Peter Lanyon: Isle of Purbeck. 1958. 72 x 48 inches. 


. 
Viani: Nudo. 1960. Bronze. Height 76 inches. Cremonini: Una Donna. 1953. 49'/2 X 27'/2 inches. 


AUCTIONS 


Chagall: Les Amoureux. 1937—1943. 52%/« X 39'/2 in 
(Juviler Sale, Parke-Bernet, New York, October 25 
Sold for $77,500—record price at auction for a Cha- 
gali.) 


Braque: La lampe sur la table. About 1952. 253/. x 
32 inches. (Juviler Sale.) 


Moore: Internal and External Forms (Maternity). 1951 
Bronze. Height 26 inches. (Juviler Sale. Sold for 
$17,000—record price at auction for a Moore bronze.) 
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PARKE-BERNET, New York 
Modern Paintings and Sculptures from the 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Adolphe A. Ju- 
viler. October 25, 1961. 
MAILLOL: Etude pour Debussy. Executed 
in 1929. Sanguine. 11 3/4 X 9'/s inches. Mono- 
grammed. $1050 
MAILLOL: Etude pour Debussy. Executed 
in 1929. Sanguine. 10 X 9'/s inches. Mono- 
grammed. $1000 
MATISSE: Téte de Femme. Signed. Dated 
‘47. Black crayon on paper. 17 X 11 inches. 
$1250 
MAILLOL: Modéle aux Boucles d’Oreille. 
Monogrammed. Executed in 1928. Sanguine. 
13 X 53/4 inches. $975 


Soutine: Valet de Chambre. 1928. 28'/s x 163/« inches. 
(Juviler Sale. Sold for $76,000—record price at auc- 
tion for a Soutine.) 


Bonnard: La glace haute (or, La glace longue). About 
1914. 49 X 32'/2 in. (Juviler Sale. Sold for $101,000— 
record price at auction for a Bonnard.) 


PICASSO: Nu et Amour Masqué. Signed. 
Dated 5.1.54. Chinese ink. 12'/4 X 9'/« in, 

$2250 
RENOIR: Petite Téte de Femme. Bronze. 
Signed. Executed about 1914—1917. Height 
6'/4 inches. $5500 


MAILLOL: Nu aux Bras Levés. Bronze. Mo- 
nogrammed. Executed in 1905. Height 14 3/ 
inches. $3500 


DEGAS: Femme sortant du Bain. Bronze. 
Signed. Height 163/s inches. $6000 


DEGAS: Grande Arabesque, Third Time. 
Bronze. Signed. Length 25 inches. $17,500 
MOORE: Internal and External Forms, 1951 
(Maternity). Bronze. Height 26 inches. 
(Purchaser: Marlborough Fine Art, Ltd., 
London.) $17,000 


RENOIR: Danseuse au Tambourin — No.1. 
Bronze Bas-Relief. Signed. Modeled in 1918. 
24'/2 X 17/4 inches. $3750 


BONNARD: Boutique de Fleuriste. Signed 
and dated 1894. 9'/4 X 9'/2inches. $17,000 


CEZANNE: Bathers. Painted about 1895— 
1898. 133/s X 83/4 inches. (Purchaser: Sam 
Salz, New York Dealer.) $44,000 


ROUAULT: Nocturne (Paysage Biblique). 
Signed. Painted in 1938. 63/s X 83/« inches. 
$8000 


BRAQUE: Pommes et Poire. Signed and 
dated ‘28. Panel. 53/49 inches. $12,500 


ROUAULT: Wrestler. Signed. Painted in 
1912-13. Gouache. 15 1/2 X 113/s in. $6500 


DUFY: La Rue Pavoisée (Le Quatorze Juil- 
let). Signed. Painted in 1906. 213/« x 18 in. 
(Purchaser: Jean Eger, Geneva.) $28,500 


VUILLARD: Interieur. Signed. Painted about 
1906. 10'/2 X 14'/s inches. $11,000 


PICASSO: Nu de Face et Nu de Profil. Sign- 
ed. Painted in 1906. Gouache on paper, 
mounted on cavas. 23X17 inches. (Pur- 
chaser: New York Private Collector.) $46,000 


DUFY: Scéne de Pelouse. Signed. Painted 
about 1930. Gouache. 19 X 24 in. $12,500 


SOUTINE: Valet de Chambre. Signed. Paint- 
ed in 1928. 28'/s X 163/s inches. (Purchaser: 
Mrs. Charles Miller, New York, for a Calif. 
private collector.) $76,000 
DUFY: Train Bleu. Signed. Painted about 
1935. Gouache and watercolour. 283/s4 X 
22 '/2 inches. $7500 


MATISSE: Deux Femmes sur une Terrasse. 
Signed. Painted in 1921. 27 '/« X 21 '/2 inches. 
(Purchaser: New York Private Collector.) 

$62,500 
UTRILLO: L’Eglise de Montmagny. Signed. 
Painted about 1908-09. Cradied panel. 20x 
29 inches. (Purchaser: Nathan Cummings, 
Chicago.) $36,500 
BRAQUE: La Calanque. Signed. Painted in 
1907. 23'/2 X 283/4 inches. (Purchaser: Marl- 
borough Fine Art, Ltd., London.) $47,000 
UTRILLO: Eglise Saint Jacques-du-Haut-Pas. 
Signed. Painted about 1911-12. 26'/s x 20 
inches. $28,000 
DEGAS: Femme s’épongeant le Dos. Paint- 
ed about 1895. Pastel. 27'/2 x 23'/2 inches. 
Purchaser: Mrs. Charles Miller, New York, 
for California private collector.) $78,000 
MATISSE: Deux Fillettes, Bouquet de Pi- 
voines sur Fond Noir. Signed. Dated ‘47. 
18'/s X 21 '/2 inches. $31,000 
CHAGALL: Les Amoureux. Signed. Dated 
1937—1943. 523/4 X 39'/2 inches. (Purchaser: 
George Friedland, Philadelphia.) $77,500 
ROUAULT: Pierrette. Signed. Painted in 
1939. Canvas mounted on cradled panel. 
19 '/s X 15 inches. $23,006 
BRAQUE: La Lampe sur la Table (or Sous 
la Lampe). Signed. Painted about 1952. 
253/s X 32 inches. (Purchaser: Marlborough 
Fine Art, Ltd., London.) $61,000 
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CHAGALL: Peira Cava (The Pine Cones). 
Signed. Dated 1930. 28°/« x 24 in. $33,000 


BONNARD: La Glace Haute (or La Glace 
Longue). Signed. Painted about 1914. 49 x 
32'/2 inches. (Purchaser: M. Comer, London.) 

$101,000 


CHAGALL: Personnage de Mexique. Sign- 
ed. Painted about 1943. Gouache. 26'/s x 
19 1/2 inches. $18,000 


PICASSO: Café de la Rotonde. Signed. 
Painted in 1900. 18'/2 X 32'/2 inches. (Pur- 
chaser: David L. Kreeger, Washington, D.C.) 

$81,000 


DUFY: Paysage de Falaise. Signed. Painted 
about 1902. 32'/s X 26 inches. $15,000 


ROUAULT: Nu. Signed. 32 X 233/s inches. 
(Purchaser: New York Private Collector.) 
$60,000 


BUFFET: Blue iris. Signed. Dated ‘58. 32 x 
253/« inches. $5000 


BUFFET: Beaulieu-sur-Mer. Signed. Dated 
‘58. 38/4 X 51'/e inches $12,000 


i 


English and American Furniture, Antique 
Rugs, Paintings, Silver, belonging to His 
Excellency C. de Freitas-Valle, the Van Cort- 
landt Mansion, and other Owners. April 29, 
1961. 

Engraved Silver Service of Flatware. Map- 
pin & Webb, Sheffield, 1928-29. In fitted 
oak case. $1300 


Set of six Chippendale Carved Mahogany 
Claw-and-Ball-Foot Side Chairs. English, 
XVIII Century. $2400 


Chippendale Carved Mahogany Serpen- 

tine-Front Kneehole Desk. English, XVIII C. 

Height 32'/2 inches; length 56'/2 inches. 
$3250 


JACQUES VILLON: Homme Assis. Signed 
and dated ‘54. 15'/4 X 113/s inches. $2100 
MAX ERNST: Forest. Paper mounted on 
canvas. Signed. 10 x 7 inches. $2400 
GUSTAVE L'OISEAU: Rue de I'Epicerie, 
Rouen. Signed. 32 X 21 '/2 inches. $2500 
MOISE KISLING: Portrait of a Youth. Sign- 
ed. 29 X 21 '/s inches. $2100 
BERNARD LORJOU: Rodeo. Signed. 45 x 
57 '/2 inches. $2250 
MATTA: Land Eddies. Signed. 32 X 39 in. 
$2400 
French and Italian Furniture, Fine Laces and 
Linens, Oriental Art, Rugs. May 19 and 20, 
1961, 
Louis XVI Tulipwood Régulateur, richly 
mounted in Bronze Doré. Ferdinand Ber- 
thoud, Paris. Height 8 feet 1 inch; width 
22 inches. $3600 
SAMUEL SCOTT: The Thames at Westminster. 
24 X 44 inches. $6900 
Louis XV Tulipwood and Kingwood Par- 
quetry Table Papillon. French, XVIil Century. 
Height 28 inches; width 153/sinches. $1800 
Imperial Hereke Gold- and Silver-Woven 
Ciselé Silk Rug. Very fine weave. 7 feet 
9 inches X 4 feet. $1800 
Tabriz Carpet. Very fine weave. 12 feet 
7 inches X 8 feet 2 inches. $1500 
Chinese Jade and other Oriental Art, pro- 
perty of Captain Emerson C. Morris and 
various New York Private Collectors and 
other Owners. May 4, 1961. 
Pair Carved Mutton-Fat Jade Bird Statuettes. 
Height 8 '/s inches. $1350 
Carved White Jade Covered Vase, with six 
Loose-Ring Handles. Yung Chéng. Height 
103/. inches. $1450 
Carved White Jade Bronze-Form Covered 
Vase, with Loose-Ring Handles and Chain. 
Chia Ch’ing. Height 12'/s inches. $2000 


Imperial Carved White Jade Covered Vase, 
with Loose-Ring Handles and Chain. Ch’ien 
Lung. Height 16 inches. $7500 


Carved Fei-Ts’ui Jade Bronze-Form Hanging 

Vase. Tao Kuang. Height of suspended 

vase 183/s inches; of stand 25'/s inches. 
$3600 


Pair Mammoth Gold-Decorated Fei-Ts’ui 
Jade Table Screens. Total Height 27 '/2 in. 
$1500 


* 


Primitives, Old Masters, XIX Century Paint- 
ings from Various Owners, including the 
Estate of the Late Marguerite A. Keasbey 
and from Mrs. Samuel A. Peck. May 10, 1961. 


MASTER OF HOOGSTRAETEN: Virgin and 
Child, with S. Anne. Antwerp: Fi. C. 1500. 
Cradled panel. 18'/s X12'/s inches. $2000 


MASTER OF THE MANS! MAGDALEN: Sal- 
vator Mundi. Antwerp: Fi. 1515—1525. On 
panel. 17'/2 X 12'/2 inches. $1800 


ADRIAEN ISENBRANDT: Portrait of .a man 
holding a pink. Cradled panel. 19 X 123/« 
inches. $2000 


VENETO-FERRARESE SCHOOL: Catherine 
and Louis of Toulouse. XIV Century. Cradied 
panel. 31'/s X 20'/s inches. $3000 


MASTER OF 1518 [ADRIAEN VAN OVER- 
BECKE]: Holy Family with SS. Catherine and 
Mary Magdalen. On panel. 23 X 173/s inches. 

$2500 


TINTORETTO: Portrait said to be of the 
Anatomist Andreas Vesalius. 46'/s X 38'/s 
inches. $7000 


G. D. TIEPOLO: Head of an old man. 233/s 
X 20 inches. $8500 


COROT: Mademoiselle X. Painted about 
1860 — 1865. 121/s X 73/« inches. $5250 


FRITS THAULOW: River Landscape. 32 x 
39 '/2 inches. $3600 


MONTICELLi: Bagneuses. Cradied panel. 
Signed. 21 X 34'/2 inches. $3500 


IWAN F. CHOULTSE: Soleil couchant sur les 
sommets, Suisse. Signed. 21 '/« X 25 1/2 in. 
$1800 


* 


Modern Paintings, Drawings, Collages, Ob- 
jets-Peinture, Sculpture, property of The 
American Chess Foundation, donated for 
benefit of its Artists’ Fund a. o. Owners. 
May 18, 1961. 


MIRO: Composition. Watercolour. Signed. 
93/4 X 123/s inches. $1600 


SALVADOR DALI: Baudelairian Angel Inter- 
rogating the Rhinoceros. Watercolour and 
gouache. Signed and dated 1950. 19'/2 x 
29 '/2 inches. $1500 


ALEXANDER CALDER: Boomerangs. Hori- 
zontal Polychrome (1950). Mobile. Signed. 
25 x 63 inches. $2400 


JEAN DUBUFFET: Materiologie: La Vie sans 
I'Homme Ii. Mixed media on masonite. 
Signed and dated 1960. 212/« X 25'/2 inches. 

$2200 


MAN RAY: Knights of the Square Table. 
Objet-Peinture. On panel. Signed. 18 X 21 
inches. $1600 


SOTHEBY'S, London 


Continental Porcelain. June 27, 1961. 

Pair of Mennecy Figures of Peacocks in 
Glory. Five inches high, marks DV in man- 
ganese brown. £1800 
Meissen Tea and Coffee Service, painted 
perhaps by Christian Friedrich Herold. £1950 
Early Meissen Figure of Harlequin, probably 
by J.G. Kirchner, in Béttger porcelain, seven 
inches. £2300 


Impressionist and Modern Drawings, Paint- 
ings and Sculpture. June 28, 1961. 


GAUGUIN: Nature Morte aux Pommes et 

aux Raisins, dated ‘89, and with a dedicat- 

ion “a la Comtesse de N.” 49 x 55 cm. 
£45,000 


RENOIR: L’Enfance. Signed and dated ‘91. 
64.8 X 50.2 cm. £60,000 
BRAQUE: Bouteille et Journal. 1911-12. Oil. 
72.4 X 59.7 cm. £32,000 


* 


Portrait Miniatures, Objects of Vertu, Works 
of Art by Cari Fabergé. July 3, 1961. 


Fabergé figure of a Baba, Russian, made of 
Kaigan jasper, five inches. £7000 


Fabergé figure of a standing Mujik, five 
inches. £7000 


* 


Mathematical and Scientific Books. July 3 
and 4, 1961. 


KEPLER: Prodromus dissertationum cosmo- 
graphicorum. 8vo. Frankfort, 1635. £2300 


* 


impressionist and Modern Drawings, Paint- 
ings and Sculpture. July 5 and 6, 1961. 


VLAMINCK: Usine sur la Fleuve. Signed, 
painted ca. 1915. 58.3 X 73.6 cm. £5000 


LEGER: Nature morte aux lampions. Signed 
and dated ‘28, inscribed by the artist on 
the reverse. 90 X 71.6 cm. £4800 


LEGER: La Guitare noire. Signed and dated 
50. 64 X 91 cm. £4500 


* 


French Furniture, Medieval and Renaissance 
Works of Art, Tapestries, Clocks and Violins. 
July 7, 1961. 


The Court of Love. Gothic Tournai secular 
tapestry, first quarter of the 16th century. 
£11,000 


Louis XVI mahogany Bureau Plat with or- 
molu mounts, on foliate toupé feet, 4 feet 
7 inches wide, stamped J. H. Riesener, JME, 
underneath each end. £11,500 


* 


Modern Etchings, Woodcuts and 
Lithographs. July 10, 1961. 


KLEE: Der Seiltaénzer. Lithograph printed in 
colours, signed Klee, dated 1923. 433 mm. 
X 270 mm. £300 


PICASSO: Blind Minotaur Led Through the 
Night by a Girl with a Fluttering Dove. Ca. 
1935. Signed in Pencil Picasso, watermark 
Vollard. 247 x 346 mm. £420 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC: Miss May Belfort Sa- 
luant. Lithograph. 1875. Signed in pencil 
H. de T.-Lautrec, dated ’95, inscribed “a Miss 
Belfort”. 374 x 270 mm. £300 


7 


British Drawings, Paintings and Sculpture. 
July 12, 1961. 


JOHN, AUGUSTUS: Two Women. Black chalk 
and grey wash. Signed. 193/s X 13 '/s inches. 
£1600 


JOHN: Woman in a Red Hat. Red chalk. 
Signed. 13'/s X 93/s inches. £3800 


SARGENT: The Birthday Cake. 23'/s X 28 '/ 
inches. £1400 
English Porcelain, Rugs and Carpets, Tapes- 
tries, Clocks, 18th Century Chandeliers and 
English Furniture. July 14, 1961. 

Suite of George Ill painted seat furniture 
in Louis XV taste, comprising six armchairs, 
a pair of Bergéres, and a settee. £5000 
Early George Il carved wood and gilt 
Chandelier. 4 ft. high with an approximate 
span of 4 ft. 10 in. £7800 
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ART BOOKS 


Anderson, Donald M.: Elements of Design. 
224 pages. Illustrated. New York 1961: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc. ca. $5.00 
Angela: Autonérrisches Skizzenbuch. 8vo. 
32 pages. Illustrated. Zurich 1960: Werner 
Classen. sFr. 5.80 
Bacchiacca and His Friends: Florentine Paint- 
ings and Drawings of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. Catalogue of exhibition, 10/1—19/2. 
Foreword by Adelyn D. Breeskin. Essays by 
Gertrude Rosenthal and Howard S. Merritt. 
71 pages. Illustrated. Baltimore 1961: The 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Balout, Lionel: Algérie préhistorique. 182 
pages. 147 plates, 4 in colour. Two maps. 
Paris 1958: Arts et Métiers Graphiques. 
Bardi, P. M. Marino Marini: Graphic Work 
and Paintings. 19 pages. 85 illustrations, 
10 in colour. New York 1960: Harry N. Ab- 
rams. $18.50 
Battisti, Eugenio: Giotto. Translated from 
the Italian by James Emmons. 8vo. 148 pp. 
ill, Cloth. Geneva 1961: Skira. sFr. 26.— 
Beazley, Sir John: Attic Red-Figure Vase- 
Painters. Revised edition. 3 vol. 1800 pp. 
illustrated. Oxford 1961: Clarendon Press. 
£15 15s 
Bernard Dufour. Catalogue of exhibition, 
7/3—8/4. Introduction in English and French 
by André Pieyre de Mandiargues. 12 tipped- 
in monochrome plates, one in colour. Four 
drawings. New York 1961: Albert Loeb 
Gallery. 
Berto Lardera. Introduction by M. Seuphor. 
24 X 30 cm. 146 pages. 162 illustrations, in- 
cluding five colour plates. French, English, 
and German texts. Neuch&tel 1961: Griffon. 
sFr. 48.— 
Bettex, !van: Pierre Lavarenne, 1928. 8vo. 
12 pages. Illustrated. Geneva 1960: Cailler. 
sFr. 2.— 
Bischof, Werner: Querschnitt. 48 Photogra- 
phien. Geleitwort von Manuel Gasser, Henri 
Cartier-Bresson. 24 pages of illustrations. 
Zurich 1961: Verlag der Arche. sFr. 9.80 
Bizardel, Yvon: American Painters in Paris. 
177 pages. 16 illustrations. New York 1960: 
Macmillan. $5.95 
Boger, Louise Ade: The Complete Guide 
to Furniture Styles. From classical times to 
the present day. Crown 4to. London 1961: 
Allen & Unwin. £5 5s 
Burckhardt, Jacob: The Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy. 392 pages. New York 
1961: New American Library. Paper. 75c 
Busch, Giinter: Max Beckman — Eine Ein- 
fllhrung. 132 pages. 79 illustrations, eight in 
colour. Munich 1960: R. Piper. 
Cailler, Pierre: Roger Bezombes, 1913. 8vo. 
24 pages. Illustrated. Geneva 1960: Cailler. 
sFr. 2.— 

, Rhys: Greek Sculpture. 304 pp. 
48 plates. Chicago 1960: University of Chi- 
cago Press. $6.95 
Cent Sculpteurs de Daumier & nos jours. 
Introduction and catalogue by Maurice 
Allemand. 112 illustrations. St-Etienne 1960: 
Musée d’Art et d’industrie. 
César: Sculptures. Introduction by Douglas 
Cooper with French translation by Jean 
Yves Mock. 39 pages. 24 illustrations. Am- 
riswil 1960: Bodensee-Verlag. sFr. 5.— 
Chamberlin, Mary W.: Guide to Art Refer- 
ence Books. xiv + 418 pages. Chicago 1959: 
American Library Association. $10.00 


Cirlot, Juan Edouardo: Tdpies. 99 pages. 
63 monochrome, four coiour illustrations. 
Barcelona 1960: Ediciones Omega. 
Constable, W.G.: Canaletto (Giovanni An- 
tonio Canal), 1697 —1768. 2 vol. Crown 4to. 
692 pp. 192 half-tone plates. Oxford 1960: 
Clarendon Press. £10 10s 

Creswell, K. A.C.: A Bibliography of the 
Archaeology, Arts and Crafts of Islam. 480 
pages. Cairo 1961: American University at 
Cairo. £15 15s 

Dalvit, Oskar: Amdener Tagebuch. 8vo. 48 
pages. 17 plates. Zirich, Stuttgart 1961: 
Rascher. sFr. 12.80 

Delevoy, Robert L.: Bosch. Text translated 
from the French by Stuart Gilbert. 8vo. 156 
pages. Ill. Geneva 1960: Skira. sFr. 26.— 
Delevoy, Robert L.: Bruegel. Text trans- 
lated from the French by Stuart Gilbert. 
8vo. 156 pages. Illustrated. 

Deschiens, Robert, Coste, Christine: La Lutte 
contre ravageurs des ceuvres d’art en bois 
sculpté. 17 X 23.5 cm. 40 pages, with 12 hors- 
texte plates. Paris 1961: Masson & Cie. 
NF 8.— 

Dierick, Alphonse: Vitraux de Chartres. 8vo. 
10 pages. 19 plate illustrations. Lausanne 
1957: Payot. sFr. 4.60 

Dilley, Arthur U.: Oriental Rugs and Car- 
pets. Revised by M.S. Dimand. 11 X 8'/2 in. 
Ilustrated. London 1960: Allen & Unwin. 
£44s 

Dockstader, Frederick J.: Indian Art in 
America, The Arts and Crafts of the North 
American Indian. 224 pp. 70 colour plates, 
180 monochrome illustrations. 10 X 11 inches. 
Greenwich 1961: New York Graphic Society. 
$25.00 

Dover, Cedric: American Negro Art. 194 pp. 
391 illustrations, eight in colour. Greenwich 
1960: New York Graphic Society. $10.00 
Edouard Vuillard, 1868 —1948. Catalogue of 
exhibition, 11/7 — 25/9. Paintings, water- 
colours, drawings. 82 pp. 12 monochrome 
plates. Albi 1960: Musée Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Eitner, Lorenz: Géricault. An Album of Draw- 
ings in the Art Institute of Chicago. 48 pp. 
108 illustrations. Chicago 1960: University 
of Chicago Press. $10.00 

Eisen, Albert E.: Rodin’s Gates of Hell. 160 
pages. 103 illustrations. Minneapolis 1960: 
University of Minnesota Press. $7.50 
Encyclopedia of Worid Art, volume 1. xxxi, 
450 pages. 103 text figures. 542 plates, 98 
in colour. New York 1959: McGraw-Hill. 
$38.00 

Esin, Emil: Turkish Miniature Painting. Vol. 4 
in “Art Treasures of Asia” series. 8'/2 X 11 
inches. 34 pages. 12 colour plates. Many 
text illustrations. Tokyo 1960: Tuttle. $2.50 
Feddersen, Martin: Chinese Decorative Art. 
Small royal 8vo. 229 illustrations, eight in 
colour. One map and two folding charts. 
London 1961: Faber & Faber. 45s 

Flanders in the Fifteenth Century: Art and 
Civilization. Catalogue of 1960 exhibit 
shown in Bruges and Detroit. 468 pages. 
275 monochrome, 10 colour plates. 213 works 
listed. Detroit 1960: Detroit institute of Art. 
$4.50 ; 


Francesco Somaini. Introduction by U. Apol- 
lonio and M. Tapié. 24x 30cm. 80 pages. 
81 illustrations. Editions franco-italienne, 


anglaise et allemande. Neuch&tel 1960: ' 


Griffon. sFr. 35.— 

Paul Gauguin: Watercolours, Pastels, Col- 
oured Drawings. Introduced and described 
by Jean Leymarie. Translated by Robert 
Allen. 11 X 83/s inches. 31 pages of colour 
plates. London 1960: Faber & Faber. 45s 


Giedion-Welcker, Carola: Constantin Bran- 
cusi. 24x 30cm. 240 pages. 157 illustrat- 
ions, including 74 full-page plates. Neu- 
ch&tel 1959: Griffon. sFr. 48.— 
Giedion-Welicker, Carola: Contemporary 
Sculpture. An Evolution in Volume and 
Space. 432 pages. 371 illustrations. Series: 
The Documents of Modern Art. Director: 
Robert Motherwell. Vol. 12. New York 1961: 
George Wittenborn. $16.50 

Gieure, Maurice: Henri-Albert Espinouze, 
1915. 8vo. 16 pages. Illustrated. Geneva 
1960: Cailler. sFr. 2— 


Gradmann, Erwin: Diirer, Rembrandt, Goya, 
Picasso. 8vo. 47 pages. Illustrated. Ziirich 
1960. Polygraphischer Verlag. sFr. 5.80 


Greek Costumes and Embroideries from the 
Benaki Museum, Athens. Text by Angeliki 
Chatzmichali. 39 pp. Illustrated. Washing- 
ton 1959-60: Smithsonian Institution. 


Grohmann, Will: Philipp Weichberger. Text 
13 pages. 45 monochrome plate illustrat- 
ions, 3 in colour, including cover. Paris 1961: 
Galerie Europe. Text in German, French, 
and English. 


Hackenbroch, Yvonne: English and other 
Needlework, Tapestries and Textiles in the 
Irwin Untermyer Collection. Ixxxi + 80 pp. 
286 illustrations, 75 in colour. Cambridge 
1960: Harvard University Press. $25.00 


Hamilton, George Heard: Monet's Cathe- 
drals. Chariton Lectures on Art 1958. Royal 
8vo. 28 pages. Frontispiece. London 1960: 
Oxford University Press. 4s 6d 


Hans Hartung: Miscellaneous reproductions 
of early and later works. Photographs of 
the artist and his wife. Biographical notes. 
12 colour plates. Paris 1960: Galerie de 
France. 

Hans Hartung, Oeuvres de 1920 a 1959. Cat- 
alogue of exhibition held 27/4—16/9. 53 pp. 
48 illustrations, 16 in colour. Paris 1961: 
Galerie de France. 

Hayes, William C.: The Scepter of Egypt. 
Part Il: The Hyksos Period and the New 
Kingdom 1675—1080 B.C. 496 pages. 275 
figures. Cambridge 1959: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $15.00 

Hayter, S.W.: About Prints. 188 pages. 48 
half-tone, 9 colour plates, 8 text illustrations. 
London 1961: Oxford University Press. 50s 
Henggeler, Rudolf: Die Abteikirche Einsie- 
dein. 8vo. 15 pages. Illustrated. Eighth 
printing. Munich, Zurich 1961: Schnell & 
Steiner. sFr. 1.— 

Henning, Edward B.: Paths of Abstract Art. 
88 pages. 177 illustrations, 12 colour plates. 
New York 1960: Harry N. Abrams. $5.00 
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Hoegler, Rudolf G., Reverdin, Olivier: Kreta, 
Mutterland der Kultur Europas. Foreword 
by Nicholas Platon, text by O. Reverdin and 
N. Creutzburg. 4to. 152 pages. Illustrated. 
Zurich 1960: Europa Verlag. sFr. 64.— 


Hedin, ).P.: Barbara Hepworth. 24 x 30 cm. 
190 illustrations. Editions Francaise et Alle- 
mande. Neuch&tel 1960: Griffon. sFr. 56.— 


Heschedé, Jean-Pierre: Claude Monet, ce 
mal connu. 2 vol. 8vo. 171 pages, 25 plates; 
143 pages, 9 plates. Geneva 1960: Cailler. 
sFr. 25.— 

Hubbard, R.H.: An Anthology of Canadian 
Art. 128 plates, 16 in colour. New York 1961: 
Oxford University Press. $7.50 

International Poster Annual. Edited by Ar- 
thur Niggli. Number 9. 4to. 132 pages. Ill- 
ustrated. Cloth. Teufen 1960: Niggli. sFr.36.— 


Jonas, F.M.: Netsuke. 6 X 8'/2 in. 314 pp. 
55 plates, 9 In colour. Cloth. Tokyo 1960: 
Tuttle. $5.00 

Joray, Marcel: La Sculpture Moderne en 
Suisse. 2 volumes. 24 X 30 cm. 232 pages. 
304 Illustrations. Neuch&tel 1955 and 1959: 
Griffon. Each volume sFr. 28.— 

Journal of Glass Studies, volume Ill. Edited 
by Paul N. Perrot and Axel von Saidern. 
173 pages. Illustrated. One colour plate. 
Corning 1961: The Corning Museum of Glass. 


Kokoschka. Introduction and text by Bern- 
hard Borchert. Text includes some bio- 
graphical material. Royal 4to. 10 colour 
plates. London 1960: The Faber Gallery. 
15s 

Lafuente Ferrari, Enrique: Velasquez. Text 
translated from the French by James Em- 
mons. 8vo. 132 pages. Illustrated. Geneva 
1960: Skira. sFr. 26.— 

laissaigne, Jacques: Matisse. Text trans- 
lated from the French by Stuart Gilbert. 
&vo. 140 pages. Illustrated. Geneva 1959: 
Skira. sFr. 26.— 

VArt Suisse Contemporain: Max Kampf, by 
G. Schmidt; Marguerite Ammann, by M. Fierz; 
Coghuf, by M. Joray; Albert Schnyder, by 
G. Peillex; Georges Dessouslavy, by G. 
Pelltex; Max Gubler, by A. M. Vogt; Adrien 
Holy, by P. Bouffard; Paul Basilius Barth, by 
W. Bessinich; Marcel Poncet, by A. Kuenzi; 
Ernst Morgenthaler, by R. Wehrli; Jean- 
Francois Comment, by J. Miller. Each book 
24 X 32 cm. with 8—10 colour plates. Neu- 
chétel 1961: Griffon. sFr. 19.— 

lea, Zilla Rider: The Ornamented Chalr: Its 
Development in America. 8*/2 X 11 Inches. 
174 pages. 345 plates, 7 in colour. Cloth. 
Boxed. Tokyo 1960: Tuttle. $10.00 


le Corbusier: Creation is a Patient Search. 

311 pages. Many illustrations. New York 

1960: Frederick A. Praeger. $15.00 

le Corbusier 1910-—1968. 334 pages. Many 

— New York 1960: Wittenborn. 
15.00 


Léonardo de Vinci: Traité de la peinture. 
Introduction and translation by André 
Chastel. 22? pages. Many illustrations, in- 
cluding 5 colour plates. Club de Librairies 
de France, 1960. 

Leroy, Jules, Wright, Stephen, Jaeger, Otto: 
Ethiopia, Illuminated Manuscripts. Vol. 15 
in the UNESCO World Art Series. 13'/2 x 
19 Inches. 98 pages. 32 colour plates, 7 Ill- 
ustrations. Half-cloth. Boxed. Greenwich 
1961: New York Graphic Society. $18.00 
V’Estampe Japonaise et les Peintres d’Occi- 
dent. Preface by Paul Mespié. Catalogue. 
4? pages. 12 monochrome plates. Toulouse 
1960: Musée des Augustins. 

Mercadé, Jean: Roma— Amor. 132 pages, 
including Illustrations. Cloth. Geneva 1961: 
Nagel. sFr. 140.— 

Marchiori, Giuseppe: La Pittura Straniera 
Nelle Collezioni Italiane. 28 x 30 cm. 130 
colour and 20 monochrome plates. Turin 
1961: Fratelli Pozzo Editori. L. 18,000 


Marinatos, Spy:idon: Crete and Mycenae. 
Photographs by Max Hirmer. 188 pages. 28 
figures, 43 colour and 236 monochrome 
plates. Text includes bibliographical sum- 
maries and discussion of each plate. New 
York 1961: Harry N. Abrams. $25.00 
Matisse, Henri: Jazz. 51 pages. 15 illustrat- 
ions in colour. New York 1960: Museum of 
Modern Art. $1.25 

Meiss, Millard: Giotto and Assisi. 28 pages. 
75 illustrations. New York 1960: New York 
University Press. $5.00 

Meliquist, Jérome: Les caricatures de Jac- 
ques Villon ou La marge de I’indulgence. 
Translated by Berthe Vulliemin. 8vo. 39 pp. 
of text, 131 of illustrations. Geneva 1960: 
Cailler. sFr. 13.50 

Miller, Roy Andrew: Japanese Ceramics. 
After the Japanese text by Seiichi Okuda, 
Fujio Koyama, Seizo Hayashiya, and others. 
Photographs by Manshichi Sakamoto, Taza- 
buro Yoneda, and Yoshihiko Maejima. 8 ‘/: 
X11 In. 115 plates, 19 in colour. 227 text 
itftustrations. Cloth binding. Laminated jacket. 
Boxed. Tokyo 1960: Tuttle. $12.50 


Moutard-Uldry, Renée: Paul Bonet, 1889. 
8vo. 16 pages. Illustrated. Geneva 1960: 
Cailler. sFr. 2.— 

The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. Repre- 
sentative catalogue of the museum’s per- 
manent collection. Preface and introduction 
by Evan H. Turner. 191 pages. Many Illus- 
trations, including 12 in colour. Montreal 
1960; Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 

Naum Gabo: Constructions, sculptures, paint- 
ings, drawings, prints. Introduction by Her- 
bert Read. German edition translated by 
Erika Kulturmann, French edition by Claude 
Noél. 201 pp. Illustrated. Neuchatel 1961: 
Griffon. sFr. 56.— 

O’Hara, Frank: New Spanish Painting and 
Sculpture. 63 pages. Many illustrations. New 
York 1960: Museum of Modern Art. $2.75, 
paper. 

Panofsky, Erwin: Renaissance and Renas- 
cences in Western Art. 242 pages. 158 illus- 
trations. Stockholm 1960: Almquist & Wik- 
sell. Paper Kr. 80, cloth Kr. 90 

Peintres chinois du 160 siécle. Wen Tcheng- 
ming et son école. Catalogue of exhibition 
held at the Galerie Maurice Bridel, Lau- 
sanne, June and July. Preface and study of 
several works by Jean-Pierre Dubosc. 63 
pages of illustrations. Lausanne 1961: Ga- 
lerie Maurice Bridel. sFr. 20.— 

Peintures récentes de Lapicque. Poem by 
Jean Wahi. 20 monochrome, 4 colour plates. 
Paris 1960: Villand & Galanis. 

Perry, Lilla S.: Chinese Snuff Bottles—The 
Adventures and Studies of a Collector. 162 
pages. 70 monochrome, 90 colour pilates. 
Tokyo 1960: Tuttle. $12.50 

Ponente, Nello: Klee. Text translated from 
the Italian by James Emmons. 8vo. 144 pp. 
illustrated. Geneva 1960: Skira. sFr. 26.— 
Ragon, Michel: Martin Barré. 89 pages. Ill- 
ustrated. Paris 1960: Galerie Arnaud. 
Read, Herbert: Art Now. Revised edition. 
Demy 8vo. 196 pages of half-tone illustrat- 
ions, four in colour. London 1960: Faber & 
Faber. 36s 

Reuterswird, Patrik: Studien zur Polychro- 
mie der Plastik Aegyptens. 68 pages. Six 
figures, 12 plates. Stockholm 1958: Almquist 
& Wiksell. Kr. 14 

Richardson, John: Braque. 11 X 14/2 inches. 
110 pages. 34 colour plates, 43 illustrations. 
Greenwich 1961: New York Graphic Society. 
$12.50 

Ring des arts 1960. 4to. 136 pp. Illustrated. 
Zurich 1960: Cercle International d’Art Con- 
temporain. sFr. 20.— 

Ripley, Elizabeth: Botticelli. 10'/s X 8*/2 in. 
Biography, with illustrations facing every 
page of text. 72 pages. London 1960: Ox- 
ford University Press. 17s 6d 


Robertson, Bryan: Jackson Pollock. 215 pp. 
169 illustrations, 36 in colour. New York 
1960: Harry N. Abrams. $18.50 

Rosenbaum, Elisabeth: A Catalogue of Cyr- 
enaican Portrait Sculpture. Demy 4to. 160 
pages text, 108 pages half-tone plates. 
(British Academy) London 1960: Oxford 
University Press. 84s 

Salati, Pietro: Ferri battuti. 49 pages. Ill- 
ustrated. Locarno 1960: Carminatl. sFr. 5.50 
Sen, Soshitsu, Murata, Jiro, Kitamura, Denbe, 
Taira, Toshio: Original Drawings and Photo- 
graphic Illustrations of Typical Japanese 
Tea Buildings and Gardens. 8*'/s X 11 '/a in. 
65 gravure plates. 245 line drawings. 297 
pages of Japanese text. 24 pages of Eng- 
lish text. Cloth. Boxed. Tokyo 1960: Tuttle. 
$20.00 

Seuphor, M., and Fischli, H.: Hans Aesch- 
bacher. 24 x 30 cm. 80 pages. 126 illustrat- 
ions, including 80 full-page plates. French 
and German text. Neuch&tel 1959: Griffon. 
sFr. 35.— 

Seuphor, Michel: La Sculpture de ce siécle. 
Dictionary of modern sculpture. 21 X 24cm. 
372 pages. 436 biographies. 411 illustrations. 
Neuch&tel 1959: Griffon. sFr. 49.— 

Sisley, Alfred: Paysages. Text by Francois 
Daulte. 8vo. 64 pages. Illustrated. Lausanne 
1961: Librex. sFr. 20.— 

Smith, Bernard: European Vision and the 
South Pacific 1768—1850. A Study of the 
History of Art and Ideas. xx + 287 pages. 
171 illustrations. Oxford 1960: Clarendon 
Press. 4 gns. 

Solothurn, Zentralbibliothek: Die Impres- 
sionisten von Corot bis Seurat. Catalogue 
of exhibition held 22/5 —26/6. 8vo. 28 pages. 
Ilustrated. Solothurn 1960: Zentralbiblio- 
thek Solothurn. sFr. 2.50 

Syndicus, Eduard: Die frihchristliche Kunst. 
8vo. 156 pages. Illustrated. 8 plates. Ziirich 
1960: Christiana Verlag. sFr. 3.90 

Tardieu, Jean: De la peinture que |’on dit 
abstraite. 8vo. 99 pages. Illustrated. Lau- 
sanne 1960: Mermod. sFr. 25.— 

Taylor, Joshua C.: Futurism. 154 pages. 141 
illustrations. 22 colour plates. New York 
1961: Museum of Modern Art. $6.50 
Thompson, Kay Morrissey: The Art and 
Technique of Sumi-E, Japanese Ink-Painting 
as Taught by Ukai Uchiyama. 72 pages. Ill- 
ustrated in colour and black-and-white. 
Tokyo 1960: Tuttle. $8.75 
Traditional Art of the African Nations in the 
Museum of Primitive Art. Introduction by 
Robert Goldwater. Photographs by Charles 
Uht. 65 pages, with 77 monochrome plates 
and 3 in colour. New York 1961: The Mus- 
eum of Primitive Art. $6.00 

Trésors d'art polonais, chefs-d'couvre des 
Musées de Introduction and cat- 
alogue by Gilberte Martin-Méry. Preface 
by Stanislas Lorentz. Text 133 pages. 68 
monochrome plates. Bordeaux 1961: Mus- 
eum of Bordeaux. 

Tres Pintores Norteamericanos en Espaiia: 
Von Wicht, Narotzky, Ulbricht. Introduction 
by Fernando Chueca Goltia. Essays by Mer- 
cedes Molieda. Spanish, French, and Eng- 
lish. 37 pages. Illustrated. Madrid 1961: 
Contemporary Arts Press. 

Van Heusden, William: Ancient Chinese 
Bronzes. 8'/2 X12 inches. 193 text pages. 
79 collotype plates, one in colour. Many 
illustrations. Cloth. Tokoy 1960: Tuttle. $25.00 
Victoriana. Catalogue of exhibition heid 
7/4—5/6. The Arts of the Victorian Era in 
America. Foreword and introduction by 
Marvin D. Schwartz. 44 pages. Illustrated. 
New York 1960: The Brooklyn Museum, 
Viollet-le-Duc, Eugéne Emmanuel: Discourses 
on Architecture. Translated by Benjamin 
Bucknall. 37 steel engravings. 200 wood- 
cuts of drawings. Demy 4to. 2 vol. London 
1960: Allen & Unwin. £7 7s 
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BELGIUM 


ANTWERP, Musée des Archives: 150 Years of Musical 
Life in Flanders, from 6/11. Galerie Ad Libitum: 
Mack, till 30/10; Mara, watercolours, till 23/11. 
C.A.W.: Deimotte, till 9/11; Henri Van Straeten, till 
23/11. Dorekens: Beti, Bischofshausen, Lipska, paint- 
ings, from 26/9. BRUGES, Expositie Centrum: Creat- 
ive Photography, till 3/12. Kunstkamer: Van den 
Driessche, till 16/11. BRUSSELS, Palais des Beaux- 
Arts: Van Damme, paintings, till 11/10; Enrico Do- 
nati, till 5/11; Jan Cobbaert and Mayou Iserentant, 
till 8/11; Willequet, till 22/11. Galerie Aujourd’hul: 
Marc Janson, till 28/10; Damian, paintings, gouaches, 
till 18/11. Bibllothéque Albert ler: Bookbinding of 
the romantic period, till 19/11. Galerie Albert ler: 
Léon Devos, till 15/11. Breughel: Stan, till 17/11. 
Contemporains: Herman Diels, till 22/11. Egmont: 
Grunhard, till 23/11. Espace: Kurt Lewy, water- 
colours and enamels, from 1/11. Mont-des-Arts: 
Georges Lambillote, til! 9/11; Degeld, till 23/11. 
Portenart: Marcel Herwegh, till 16/11. la Prowe: 
Hauser, Portenart, Vereecke, till 16/11. Smith: Wal- 
asse Ting, from 8/11. St. Laurent: Wim Van de Velde, 
paintings and drawings, till 16/11. Vanderborght: 
Paul van Hoeydonck, till 4/11; Jewelry ,till 5/12. 
Zediaque: Antoine Mortier, till 9/11; Charles Dry- 
bergh, till 23/11. CHARLEROI, Palais des Beaux-Arts: 
Contemporary German Paintings and Sculpture, till 
29/10; Joseph Kutter, retrospective, till 26/11; Con- 
temporary Belgian Tapestries, till 3/12. DEURNE, Het 
Atelier: Tom Payot, drawings, till 25/11. GHENT, 
Musée des Beaux-Arts: “Hommage 4 Rouauit", till 
19/11. Anclenne Abbaye St. Pierre: Contemporary 
German Paintings and Sculpture. Vyncke-Van Eyck: 
Luc Verstraete, till 10/11. HASSELT, Ancien Bégui- 
mage: East Flemish Crafts, 1961, till 12/11. LIRGE, 
A.?.1.A.W.: Paul Bury, mobiles, till 16/11. Musée 
de Art Wallon: Loca! Artists, till 21/11. Galerie 
Gillet: Hoek, till 16/11. 


CANADA 


MONTREAL, Museum of Fine Arts: Héritage de 
France, till 5/11; Jan Menses and H. W. Jones, paint- 
ings, till 22/10; Rita Letendre, paintings,. Ulysse 
Comtois, sculpture, till 12/11. OTTAWA, National 
Gallery: Héritage de France, from 4/1/62. QUEBEC 
CITY, Musée de la Province: Héritage de France, 
from 15/11. REGINA, Norman Mackenzie Art Gallery: 
Recent British Sculpture, November. TORONTO, The 
Art Gallery: Toronto Collects, till 19/11; 15th Annual 
Sale of Contemporary Canadian Art, till 29/11; New 
Spsnish Painting and Sculpture (organized by the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York), 24/11— 1/1/62; 
Canadian Watercolours, 8/12— 1/1/62; Recent British 
Sculpture, January. Isaacs Gallery: Don Jean-Louis, 
drawings, till 19/10; Hedrick, painting and sculpture, 
tili 25/10; John Meredith, paintings, till 14/11. Galerie 
Moos: Tharrats, paintings, November. WINNIPEG, 
The Art Gallery: 7th Winnipeg Show, till 30/11; 
Pieter Brueghel the Elder, engravings, 18/11 — 17/12. 


FRANCE 


PARIS, Louvre: Georges Braque. Musée d'Art Mo- 
derne: The Salon des Surindépendants, till 3/12. 
Musée des Aris Décoratifs: Mark Tobey, till 1/12. 
Palais Gailiésa: November 30th Sale of the Collect- 
ion of the Maharanee of Baroda (Boudin, Corot, 
Degas, Monet, Sisley, Renoir, a.o.) and of modern 
paintings, watercolours, gouaches; December 2nd 
Sale of the Jean Bloch Collection (Chinese, Roven 
and Saint-Cloud porcelains, Rouen faience); Dec- 
ember 4th Sale of Important Modern Pictures (Gris, 
Derain, Dufy, Pascin, Picasso, Utrillo, Vuillard, a. o.); 
December 8th Sale of Modern Pictures (Chirico, 
Cézanne, Klee, Picasso, Severini, a.0.). Petit Palais: 
7000 Years of Art in Persia, till 8/1/62. Paul Ambroise: 
Even, till 30/11. Arditti: Schneider, paintings, Nov- 
ember. Ariel: Batta Mihailovitch, paintings, till 16/12. 
Arnaud: John Koenig, till 10/12. Art de France: 
Buchholz, till 2/12. Art Vivant: Cottavoz, paintings, 
till 16/12. $. Badinier: Ferrabini, sculpture, Novem- 
ber. Barbizon: Van Eyck, from 16/11. 3.-C. & Jacques 
Bellier: Jacques V. D. Bussche. Henri Bénézit: Nina 
Lebel, paintings, till 10/11. Berggruen: Robert De- 
launay 1905—1910, November. Claude Bernard: Fer- 
nand Léger, drawings 1904— 1955, till 31/12. Marcel 
Bernheim: Francisy, till 16/11. Bernheim-Dauberville: 
Nadia Pewsner, till 30/11. Bernier: Jean Fournier, 
paintings, till 9/12. Berri-Lardy: Bessil, paintings, 
til! 30/11. Bignew: Blaise, till 6/12. Blumenthal: 
Géza-Szobel, paintings, November. ©. Bose: Rik 
Slabbinck, till 28/11. Bourgogne: Félix Billard, till 
22/11. Breteau: Alain Jacquet. Bucher: Hajdu, Nov- 
ember— December. Cardo-Matignon: Louis Mazot, 
tit! 8/92. Castel: Crotto, till 30/11. Charpentier: 
Ecole de Paris, till 15/12. Cinq-Mars: Claude Maré- 
chal, till 13/12. Irie Clert: Fontana, sculpture, Nov- 
ember; Pro-Diaz, Van Hoeydonck and Maurice Henry, 
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December. Coard: Francoise Gilot, till 30/11. Du 
Colisée: Graciela Rodo, till 22/11. Daniel Cordier: 
Dado, paintings and drawings. Raymond Cordier: 
Schréder-Sonnenstern, drawings, 2/12—2/2/62. Craven: 
Labberton, watercolours, till 14/11; Manrique, paint- 
ings, till 23/12. R. Creuze: Camille Claus. Creuze- 
vault: Germzine Richier, till 2/12. David & Garnier: 
Francoise Adnet, from 17/11. Fernand Depas: Barat, 
till 30/11. Di Meo: Lachaume, till 14/11. Pierre Domec: 
Coulot, paintings, till 25/11; Gastaud, gouaches, till 
23/12. Drovant: Contemporary masters and young 
painters. René Drouin: Pierre Bettencourt, high 
reliefs, from 21/11. Raymond Duncan: Bob Nafir, 
till 1/12. Dupuis: Pillet, from 21/11. Durand-Ruel: 
Albert André (1869— 1954), till 10/11. Epona: Lon- 
champ, till 2/12. Espace: Dany, tili 19/11. Europe: 
Wols, till 30/11. Facchetti: Kemény, December. 
Mathias Fels: “A New Figuration” (Appel, Jorn, 
Matta, Bacon, Dubuffet, Giacometti, Saura, a.0.), 
till! 8/12. Fleuve: Novelli, till 7/12. linker: Paul 
Jenkins, watercolours, December; Kricke, till 9/12. 
Framond: Ottaviano, till 30/11. De France: Mastroi- 
anni, November; Singier, December. Galerie 55: 
Garnier Joffroy, till 30/11. Galerie 3: Twombly, from 
15/11. Galerie 7: Pierre-Humbert. Le Garrec-Sagot: 
Oudot, watercolours, till 25/11. le Gendre: Kantor, 
recent work, till 16/12. Giraudoux: Travert, draw- 
ings, till 5/12. Grands Augustins: Hardy. Katia 
Granoff: Henriette Groll. Hautefeuilie: Leo Breuer, 
till 25/11. Haut-Pavé: Roger Sby, till 23/11. Hoche- 
$t-Honoré: Veysset, Diaz, Tamburi, Frassati, Falchi, 

o., till 5/12. La Hume: Ferdinand Springer, prints, 
November. Internationale: 10 Contemporary ital- 
ians, from 15/11. Lucy Krohg: Anne Gacon, till 30/11. 
lacloche: Manabu Mabé, paintings, till 16/12. Lam- 
bert: Margherita Russo, till 29/11. Lawrence: Frank 
Stella, November. Leiris: Pierre Rouvre, paintings, 
till 2/12. Claude Levin: Arroyo, till 2/12. Maeght: 
Ubac, steles and slate reliefs, December. Maison 
de la Pensée Francaise: Adolf Hoffmeister, till 17/12. 
Massol: Sato, Busse, Dmitrienko, Zack, till 25/11. 
Yves Michel: Marthe Flandrin, from 17/11. Mona 
lisa: Picabia, till 15/12. Montmorency: Adilon, till 
16/12. De Paris: Celso Lagar, till 2/12. André-Fran- 
sois Petit: Ernst and Tanguy, early work, Decem- 
ber. Pétridés: Aizpiri, paintings, till 24/11. Phila- 
deiphie: Maurice Rey, November. De Poche: Cal- 
mettes, Civet, Venard, paintings; Signori, sculpture. 
Point Cardinal: Max Ernst, sculpture 1913— 1961, 
through December. Pont Royal: Vera Fabre, paint- 
ings, till 16/12. Prismes: ilse Getz and ‘Martin Rickli, 
“Autour des Poupées”. 1 h: Hins- 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


prints, till 5/11. DUSSELDORF, Kunstmuseum: Claus 
R. Barthelmess, till 29/11; Kuniyoshi, Japanese col- 
our woodcuts, 10/11—10/12. Kunsthalle: Piero Dora- 
zio, paintings, reliefs, drawings, till 26/11; Hanno 
Le Hanne, paintings and gouaches, till 26/11; Heinz 
Kreutz, paintings, watercolours, prints, till 26/11. 


Galerie Hella Nebelung: Internationa! watercolours. 


and drawings, till 26/11. Paffrath: Lesser Ury, till 
16/12. Schmela: Fautrier, gouaches, till 16/11. Alex 
Vémel: André Derain, sculpture, till 15/11; Otto 
Pankok, sculpture, 15/11—31/12. ESSEN, Museum 
Folkwang: Finnish architecture and modern Finnish 
painting, till 19/11; Christmas exhibition local art- 
ists, 3/12—2/1/62. FRANKFURT, Karmeliterkioster: 
Museum of Arts and Crafts acquisitions, till 30/11. 
Galerie Cordier: Matta, recent paintings, Decem- 
ber. Galerie “dato“: Bartels, till 18/11. Galerie 
Frankfurt am Main: Bartels, till 18/11. Olaf Hudt- 
waicker: Gregory Masurovsky, till 18/11. Ibese- 
Amerika-Haus: Louis Seel, paintings, watercolours, 
drawings, till 6/11. Kunstverein: Siegfried Reich an 
der Stolpe, till 5/11. Karl Vonderbank: Aristide 
Maillol, sculpture, prints and book illustrations, 
centennial exhibition, 1—30/11. GURLITZ, Stddtische 
Kunstsammiungen: Rudi Gruner, illustrations, till 
26/11; Hans and Luise Neupert, commercial art, 12/ 
11—31/12. HAGEN, Karl-Ernst-Osth M 1961 
Crafts Exhibition, E. Mendelsohn, drawings, till 26/11. 
HAMBURG, Kunsthalle: Mailiol, till 7/1/62; Master- 
pieces of Painting from the 14th Century to the 
Present, Masterpieces of Sculpture from Classicism 
to the Present, Medal Masterpieces from the 
Antique to the Present, November. Altonaer Mus- 
eum: Figure-heads, November. . Museum flr Kunst 
und Gewerbe: Japanese Colour Woodculs, till 22/11; 
Local arts and crafts Christmas fair, till 15/12. 
HANNOVER, Kunstverein: A Simple Picture of the 
World, till 10/12. K haft: Emil Schu- 
macher, till 3/12. Galerie Dieter Brusberg: Serge 
Fiorio, till 5/11. Galerie Seide: Arnulf Rainer, paint- 
ings, till 30/11. KAISERSLAUTERN, Landesgewerbe- 
anstalt: Prints, till 15/11; Italian ceramics and ena- 
mels, 20/11—21/12. KARLSRUHE, Kunsthalle: New 
French Paintings from the Stuttgart Staatsgalerie, 
10/11—14/1/62; New Jugosliavian art, till 19/11. KASSEL, 
Kunsthalle: “Neve Gruppe Mainz”, till 12/11. KIEL, 
Kunsthalle: Ludwig Philipp Strack, Jubilee exhibit- 
ion, till 5/11; Local artists, November — December. 
KOLN, Galerie Aenne Abels: Contemporary Art, 
paintings, sculpture, gouaches and watercolours, 
13/11—10/1/62. KREFELD, Museum Haus: Early Posters 
(1887—1917). LEIPZIG, Museum der Biidenden Kinste: 
Magdal Kr -Radebeul, 5/11—3/12. LEVER- 


berger, from 18/11. Renault: Perré. till 20/11. Deni 
René: Claisse, Morisson, Demarco, November. Ri- 
queime: Rombié, till 15/12. Rive Droite: Fontana, 
paintings, November. Rive Gauche: Lindstrém, 
November—December. Romanet: Humbiot. Du Rond 
Point: “Hommages aux provinces francaises” (Gro- 
maire, Segonzac, Viaminck, Oudot, Marquet, Dufy). 
Rovier: Bernard Prunier, till 2/12. La Rowe: K. F. 
Dahmen, till 2/12. Saint-Germain: Peter Knapp, till 
9/12. André Schoeliler, Jr.: Pierre-Humbert, paintings. 
Serret-Fauveau: Selected 19th and 20th Century 
works (Boudin, Corot, Courbet, Picasso, Vuillard, 
a. o.), till 25/11. Soleil dans la Téte: Rodolphe Perret, 
November. D. Soulanges: Laurent, til! 30/11. Stadler: 
Ossorio, November; Laganne, from 5/12. Suillerot: 
Guansé, December. Synthése: Springer, paintings, 
November. Transposition: Chaboudé, paintings, til! 
9/12. De Université (A.G.): J. H. Silva, paintings, 
November; Robert Tatin, watercolours, December. 
Vendéme: Shart, paintings and prints, till 22/11. 
XXe Slécle: Robert Delaunay, till 21/12. Lara Vincy: 
Wostan, metal reliefs, till 3/12; René Allio, draw- 
ings, 5/12—5/1/62. Ror Volmar: Sechaud, till 22/11. 
André Well: Roger Worms and Javor, till 17/11; 
Planson, till 2/12. Wilts: Marines, till 30/11. 


GERMANY 


AACHEN, Kunst-Amendt: Kathe Koliwitz, till 30/11. 
Suermondt - Museum: Hubert Berke, November. 
BERLIN, Ehem. Staati. Museen: lialian Renaissance 
drawings, till December. Schloss Charlottenburg: 
“Der Sturm”, till 19/11. Haus Am Waldsee: Black and 
white prints, 15/11—17/12. BOCHUM, St&dt. Kunst- 
galerie: Hendrik Nicolaas Werkman, paintings, 
prints and typography, till 26/11. BONN, Kunstsamm- 
lungen: Hans Juan Dotterweich and Manfred Weil. 
BREMEN, Kunsthalle: Alexander Camaro, paintings, 
till 3/12. COBURG, Kunstsammiungen der Veste: 
Th. A. Winde, woodcuts, till 30/11. DARMSTADT, 
Kunsthalle: Autumn Exhibition 1961, New Darmstadt 
Secession, Rudolf Grossman, drawings, till 5/11. 
MathiidenhShe: New Darmstadt Secession, Autumn 
Exhibition 1961, paintings, sculpture, till 5/11; Art- 
ists’ Christmas Fair 1961, 3—22/12. DRESDEN, Kupter- 
stichkabinett: Otto Dix, till 6/1/62. DUISBURG, Kunst- 
museum: Werner Scholz, till 3/12; Local artists, 9— 
31/12. DUREN, Leopold-Hoesch-Museum: Anton Wolff, 


KUSEN, Stédt. Museum: New English painting, till 
5/11. LINDAU, Haus zum Cavazzen: Carla Jordan- 
Westermann, till 14/11. MANNHEIM, Kunsthalle: Black 
and White Prints 1961, 5/11—3/12; Richard Bampi, 
ceramics, 4/11—3/12; New Acquisitions, 16/12—7/1/é2. 
MUNICH, Stédtische Galerie im Lenbachhaus: Fritz 
Heeg-Erasmus, paintings, watercolours, drawings, 
till 19/11; Nigerian sculpture, till 7/1/62. Haus der 
Kunst: Toulouse-Lautrec, till 17/12. Kunstverein: 
Richard Seewald, paintings and drawings, till 4/11. 
Neue Galerie im Kinstlerhaus: Ernst Wild, paint- 
ings, Kurt Mergenthal, sculpture, till 18/11; Karl 
Reidel, sculpture, November. Theater-Museum: 
Margarete Meizer, till 15/11. Arco-Palais: Ernst 
Wilhelm Nay, drawings and watercolours, organized 
by Gunther Franke, till end November. Hermann 
Beisier: Christian Rohifs, paintings, watercolours, 
till 20/11. Carroll: Maria Sibylla Merian, November. 
Giinther Franke: Reinhard Drenkhahn, till 30/11. Wollf- 
gang Gurlitt: Reny Lohner, paintings and drawings, 
Murkel Schuberth, paintings, Wolfgang Fraeger, 
etchings, till 13/11. Schéninger: South African Art- 
ists, prints, 2—15/11; Klaus Zilken, watercolours, 
pastels, prints, 16—30/11. Gebr. Schéninger: Michael 
Wening, copperplate, Bavarian Landscape Engrav- 
ings, 2—30/11. Schumacher: Paintings and Prints 
from Panama, till 11/11. Otte Stangl: Harnest, Weil, 
paintings, collages, till 26/11. Yan de Loo: Pierre 
Alechinsky, till 30/11; Antonio Saura, paintings, 
November. MUNSTER, Kunstverein: Christian Rohifs, 
till 19/11. OFFENBACH, Kili New 
German Book Design, till 19/11; ““Bunte Kinderwelt 
1961", from 1/12. RECKLINGHAUSEN, Kunsthalle: An- 
ton Rooskens, till 26/11; Louis Soutter, 1— 26/11. 
REUTLINGEN, Spendhaus: Alfred Wais, Prof. Man- 
fred Henninger, till 19/11; Reutlinger Artists, 26/11— 
17/12. SAARBRUCKEN, Saarland-Museum: French Art 
from own collections, till 12/11. SOLINGEN, Klingen- 
museum: Herta Junghanns-Grulich, Georg Grulich, 
paintings, till 5/11; Karl-Julius Joest, 18/11— 1/1/é2. 
STUTTGART,’ Kunstverein: Sonja Henie and Niels 
Onstad Collection, Olaf Guibransson exhibition, till 
12/11; Adolf Hdizel and his Circle, till 5/11. Kunst- 
haus Schaller: Hermann Sturm, prints, till 2/11. 
Staatsgalerie: Five Norwegian Painters, till 12/11; 
Edvard Munch, graphic work, till 12/11; Hans Thoma 
and his Circle, 3/11—14/1/62. Miller: Paul Reich, 
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sculpture, till 8/11; K. O. Gétz, paintings, gouaches, 
10/11—6/12; Sonderborg, Briining, Dahmen, Pfahler, 
Héhme, Geccelli, Kirchberger, Piene, Gétz, 11—22/12. 
TRIER, Museum: Avantgarde 61, till 5/11. ULM, 
Museum: Black and White 61, 5—26/11; Sasha Mor- 
genthaler, dolls, 3/12—14/1/62. Kunstverein: Wilhelm 
Geyer, paintings, watercolours, drawings, prints, 
till 6/12. Studio F: E. Hauser, sculpture, G. K. Pfahler, 
paintings, till 26/11. WIESBADEN, Galerie Renate 
Boukes: Reinhold Koehler, “Décollage”. WITTEN- 
RUHR, Markisch Loca! art, till 23/12. 
WUPPERTAL, Haus der Jugend: Fritz Wotruba, sculp- 
ture, till 26/11. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Some Art Council Exhibitions: 


BRADFORD, City Art Gallery: Francis Danby, paint- 
ings, centenary exhibition, till 2/12. BLACKBURN, Art 
Gallery: Prunella Clough, till 2/12. CHRISTCHURCH, 
Red House Museum and Art Gallery: Joan Miréd, 
paintings and watercolours, till 11/11. DUDLEY, 
Central Library and Museum: Six Young Painters 
1961, 25/11—16/12. DUNDEE, The College of Art: Con- 
temporary Danish Design, till 11/11. EASTBOURNE, 
Towner Art Gallery: Modern Argentine Painting 
and Sculpture, till 18/11. HUDDERSFIELD, Art Gallery: 
Architecture Today, till 2/12. LEEDS, University: Arts 
Council Collection, sculpture and sculptors’ draw- 
ings, till 18/11. LONDON, Arts Council Gallery: 
Larionov and Gontcharova, till 16/12; Old Master 
Italian, Flemish and Dutch drawings from the C.R 
Rudolf Collection, 5/1—3/2. Tate Gallery: Epstein, 
memorial exhibition, till 17/12. MIDDLESBOROUGH, 
Museum and Art Gallery: Arts Council Collection, 
Part Ill, Romantic and Abstract, till 18/11. READING, 
Art Gallery: Arts Council Collection, Part Il, After 
impressionism, till 11/11. SOUTHAMPTON, Art Gallery: 
Drawings of the Camden Town Group, till 25/11. 
SOUTHPORT, Atkinson Art Gallery: Arts Council 
Collection, Part IV, Since the War, till 18/11. 


LONDON, British Museum: German Gothic and Re- 
naissance Prints. Commonwealth Institute: Paint- 
ings by Trinidad and Tobago Artists, till 3/12; 
“Tanganyika Attains Independence”, models, paint- 
ings, photographs, 1—31/12; Patricia Target, paint- 
ings, 8—31/12. Tate Gallery: Epstein, till 17/12. 
Victoria and Albert Museum: Finlandia, modern 
Finnish design, 17/11—7/1. Beaux Arts Gallery: Leon 
Kossoff, paintings and drawings, till 18/11. Ben Uri 
Gallery: Picture Fair, from 29/10. Biggins: John 
Godenne, paintings, till 25/11. Brook Street Gallery: 
Corneille, till 15/12; Costumes for Diaghilew Ballet, 
from 1/12; Dominguez, paintings, from 25/10. Crane 
Kalman: Judy Cassab, till 4/11; 19th and 20th Cen- 
tury paintings, till 2/12. Drian: Yugesiav artists, 
Bakic, sculpture, Picelj, paintings, till 30/11; Gilbert, 
sculpture, Nemours, paintings, 1—22/12; Frances 
Gray, sculpture, Ratcliff paintings, till 4/11. Gallery 
One: F.N. Souza, paintings and drawings, Novem- 
ber; Fullard, sculpture, Campavias, ceramics, till 
2/11. Gimpel Fils: Peter Kinley, paintings, till 4/11; 
John Levee, paintings, 7/11—2/12. Grabowsky: Polish 
artists in Britain. Grosvenor Gallery: Magritte, till 
24/10; Helen Lambert, from 26/10. Hanover: Vasarely, 
till 25/11; Serge Rezvani, paintings, November — 
December. Institute of Contemporary Arts: Tapis- 
series de Petit Format, till 18/11; Sculpture and 
Picture Fair, 25/11—13/12. Arthur Jeffress: Osbert 
Lancaster, Peter Sdderiund, till 27/10; Paul Helleu, 
from 7/11. Kaplan: Alfred Cohen, paintings, till 
28/10; Anthony Harrison, paintings, till 9/12. Lefevre: 
L. S. Lowry, paintings, till 3/11; Commére, paintings, 
till 1/12. Lelcester: Pierre Lesieur, André Bicat, 
Modern Masters, till 22/11. Lincoln: Schettini; Alex- 
ander Calder, till 18/11. Lord’s: Modern paintings, 
drawings, sculpture; Schwitters. Marlborough Fine 
Art: New New York Scene, November; French land- 
scapes, December. Matthiesen: Charles Blackman, 
paintings, till 25/11. Mayor: Marcel Gromaire. Mac- 
berts & T Lawrence Calcagno, paintings, 
November. Molton: Ann Cole Phillips, till 13/11; 
Robyn Denny, from 14/11. New London Gallery: New 
New York Scene, till 4/11; Lynn Chadwick, from 8/11. 
New Vision Centre: M. Brooks, Hugo Weber and 
Dorazio, paintings, Guerrini, sculpture, 20/11 — 9/12; 
Max Chapman, paintings, Sculpture “Trends”, 11— 
30/12. Obelisk: Magritte, till 27/10; Group show. 
O’Hana: Dauchot, till 11/11; Francis Oppenheimer, 
till 25/11. Qantas: Divergences 1961, till 9/12. Ra- 
winsky: Drawings by six painters, two sculptors, 
till 27/10. Redfern: Avray Wilson, till 24/11; Peter 
Farmer, from 30/10. Savage: Tony Fulgenzi, paint- 
ings, till 5/12. Roland, Browse & Delbanco: Anthony 
Whishaw, paintings, till 18/11. Arthur Tooth: Michel 
Dureuil, from 24/10; Recent Acquisitions, 16/11—15/12. 
Trafford Gallery: Gérard de Rose, till 10/11; Fede- 
rico Pallauicini, from 15/11. Waddington: Kit Barker, 
till 25/11. Whitechapel Art Gallery: Mark Rothko, 
1945— 1960, till 12/11. Wilton: Orloff, till 18/11. 


' Zwemmer: John Bratby, till 16/11. 


HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM, Rijksmuseum: italian Renaissance 
Bronzes, till 14/1/62. Stedelijk Museum: Dutch art- 
ists, till 11/12; Jean Pougny, paintings, till 27/11; 
H. Polak, M. Visser, Kho Liang le, paintings, till 
412. Jewish Historical Museum: Museum Collection. 
Galerie Espace: 5 Year Retrospective (Appel, Ale- 
chinsky, Heyboer, Lucebert), November—December. 
ARNHEM, G Post stamp desi 

till 14/1/62. Galerie A: “Exposition Zéro” (Arman, 
Spoerri, Fontana, Dorazio, Yves Klein, Soto, a. o.), 
2—31/12; “Accrochage 62” (Megert, Bartels, Jurgen 
Fischer, Honegger, a. 0.), 2/1—3/2/62. HAGUE, Museum 


Bredius: Chris de Moor and Hubert Bekman, gou- 
aches and sculpture, till 17/12. Kunstgaleri Orez: 
Benevelli, Cassani, Marchese, sculpture, till 2/11; 
Guy Vandenbranden, till 24/11. ROTTERDAM, Boy- 
mans-van Beuningen Museum: Barlach 1870 — 1938, 
sculpture and drawing, till 3/12. Kunstkring: Gaul, 
paintings and gouaches, til! 15/10. UTRECHT, Centraal 
Museum: Saenredam, paintings and drawings, till 
3/12; Janus de .Winter (1882— 1951) Memorial ex- 
hibition; The 50 best edited books of 1960 and an 
exhibition of the “Society of Wood Engravers”, 16/ 
12 — 21/1/62. 


ITALY 


BASSANO DEL GRAPPA, Museum: 18th Century paint- 
ing, from Canova to Milesi, September — October. 
BOLOGNA, Galleria ii Cancello: Marcolino Gandini, 
paintings, from 21/11. Galleria La Loggia: Mario 
Sironi, paintings and drawings, till 25/10. Nuova 
Galleria: Orfeo Tamburi, drawings and gouaches, 
till 14/10. Palazzo Re Renzo: Giovanni Romagnoli, 
paintings, sculpture, drawings, from 24/9. CORTINA 
D‘AMPEZZO, Circolo Artistico: Mario Sironi, paint- 
ings, till 15/9. FLORENCE, Galleria d'Arte Internazio- 
nale: Six Florentine Painters, till 8/11. Numero: 
Znicz, till 20/10. Galleria “Vigna Nuova": Giorgi, 
etchings, 6— 18/11. GENOA, Galleria Rotta: Gio 
d’Amico, paintings, till 12/10. MILAN, Galleria dei- 
l'Ariete: Robert Rauschenberg, paintings, Novem- 
ber. Barbaroux: Venanzio Mele, paintings, till 3/11; 
Franco Batecchi, paintings, till 16/11. Blu: Winfred 
Gaul, paintings, October. Brera: Contemporary 
paintings and drawings, till 8/11. Cadario: Mario 
Sironi, paintings, till 10/11. Cairola: Piero De Mar- 
tino, paintings, till 7/11. Civico Padiglione d’Arte 
Contemporanea: 20th Century painting and sculp- 
ture, from Boldini to Pollock, from 12/10. ta Colonna: 
Bruno Caruso, drawings, till 30/10. Ente Internazio- 
nale d'Arte e Cultura: New Italian Painting, till 
16/11. Lorenzelli: Osvaido Licini, paintings, from 
23/9; Pierluca, sculpture, from 24/10. Del Milione: 
Arnaldo Ciarrocchi, etchings and watercolours, Oct- 
ober. Montenapolecne: Pietro Casellati, paintings, 
till 22/10; Jordi, paintings, till 2/11. Del Naviglio: 
K. O. Gétz, paintings, till 30/10; Edmondo Bacci, 
paintings, till 10/11. Delle Ore: Exhibition by young 
artists, till 6/11; Millington-Drake, from 7/11. Pagani: 
Enzo Pagani, paintings. Pater: Ermanno Meteler- 
kamp, paintings, from 28/9; Gianpaolo, paintings, 
till 25/10. 1 Prisma: Prints, till 5/11. Libreria Salto: 
Giancarlo lliprandi, drawings, till 18/10. San Fedele: 
San Fedele prize for young painters, till 31/10. 
Schwarz: Marcel Janco, paintings, till 10/11; Kurt 
Schwitters, from 11/11; Enrico Baj, from 2/12. Spo- 
terno: Carlo Russo, drawings, till 16/11. Vinciana: 
Vili Ramazzotti national prize for painting, till 27/10. 
ta Verritré: Gloria Franzini Niccoli, paintings, 30/ 
9—9/10; Adolfo Merlone, paintings, till 20/10; Agata 
Pistone, paintings, 21i—31/10. MODENA, Associazione 
Amici dell'Arte: Pompeo Vecchiati, paintings, from 
14/10. Sala Comunale della Cultura: Ilario Rossi, 
paintings, 15— 26/10. NAPLES, Galleria San Carlo: 
Picasso, drawings, lithography, from 30/10. PADUA, 
Sala della Ragione: Fourth InternationalCompetition 
for small bronzes and the XIV Triveneta Art Bien- 
nial, October—November. Galleria Le Stagioni: 
Leone Minassian, paintings, till 15/11. PARMA, Ri- 
dotto del Teatro Regio: Second Biennial prize, from 
22/10. PISTOIA, Galleria Vannucci: Gastone Breddo, 
paintings, till 27/10. ROME, Galleria Alibert: Giorgio 
Scalco, paintings, till 18/10; Luca Patella, etchings, 
till 3/11. L'Attico: Modesio Cuixart, paintings, from 
14/10; Matta, from 3/11. 88: Sir D’Arcy Osborne, 
watercolours, till 11/11; Pagliacci, paintings, till 
30/11. La Fontanella: Orlando Paladino Orlandini, 
medallion, till 1/10. Lester: Livio Marzot, Concetto 
Pozzati, paintings, till 4/11. la Medusa: Dopo Boc- 
cioni, 14 futurist artists, from 1915— 1919, from 7/10. 

Paris: Picasso, paintings and drawings, till 5/11. 

Pogliani: Aldemir Martins, paintings and drawings, 

till 5/11. Trastevere: James Wines, bronzes, from 

21/10. Del Vantaggio: Mario Sironi, paintings, from 

5/10. TORINO, Galleria Civica d’Arte Moderna: 7th 

exhibition contemporary French-italian painting, till 

November; Thompson Collection from Pittsburgh, 

from 16/10. ta Bussola: Carlo Holesch, paintings, 

till 23/10; Five Florentine painters, Berti, Bueno, 

Loffredo, Moretti, Nativi, from 24/10. Galatea: Alberto 

Giacometti, paintings and sculpture, till 25/10. Gissi: 

Young local painters, till 5/11. Narciso: Italian con- 

temporary landscape paintings, till 15/10; Umberto 

Lilloni, paintings, till 5/11. Notizie: Pinot-Gallizio, 

paintings, from 21/10. Piemonte Artistico Culturale: 

Ezio Colonna, sculpture, till 14/11; Giuseppe Man- 

zone, Ugo Marinotti, Mario Micheletti, paintings, 

from 28/10. TRIESTE, Sala Comunale d‘Arte: Augusto 

Cernigoj, paintings, till 7/11. UDINE, Galleria del 

Girasole: Felice Carena, paintings, till 26/10; Mario 

Sironi, paintings and drawings, till 9/11. VENICE, 

Galleria Bevilacqua la Masa: Andreina Crepet, 

gouaches, Cettina Degan Vicentini, paintings, till 

3/11; Bepi Longo, paintings, from 6/11. Del Cavalilino: 

Eugenio Carmi, paintings, till 6/11; Maurice Wyckaert, 

paintings, till 27/10; Emilio Tadini, paintings, till 6/11; 

Ferré, 7—17/11; Camilla, 18—27/11. Santo Stefano: 

Cesare Castagnoli, paintings, till 20/10; Paolo Pa- 

sotto paintings, till 31/10; Rina Ferri, paintings, till 

16/11. Ul Traghette: Mario Dinon, paintings, till 12/10; 

11 artists from the “New European School, till 13/10; 

Marco Novati, paintings, till 23/10; Branko Kova- 

cevic, paintings, till 9/11. Venezia: Bepi Longo, 

paintings, till 15/10. VERONA, Palazzo della Gran 

Guardia: Emilio Vedova, drawings, 1935— 1950, till 

31/10. Galleria Ferrari: Collections of contemporary 
art in Verona, from 5/10; Renato Birolll, paintings, 

from 14/10. 


SWITZERLAND 


AARAU, Galerie 6: lise Weber, till 25/11; Hans-Eric 
Fischer, 2—30/12. BASEL, Kunstmuseum: Permanent, 
14th — 20th Century Art of the Museum Collection; 
Brazilian popular imagery, till 15/12. Kunsthalle: 
Hans Stocker, Albert Schilling, till 19/11; Basel Art- 
ists’ Christmas exhibition, 9/12—7/1/62; Ed. M. San- 
doz, 80th birthday exhibition, paintings, sculpture, 
from 17/11. Galerie d'Art Moderne: Francis Bott, 
25/11—3/1/62; René Acht, till 23/11. Galerie Beyeler: 
Tapestries by Miré, Arp, Bissiére, Calder, Ernst, 
Picasso, Klee, a.o., November. Handschin: Shirley 
Jaffe, paintings, till 15/11; Contemporary masters, 
till 31/12. Hilt: Antoni Clavé, Max Bill, a.0., Nov- 
ember—December; Théo Kerg, till 13/11. Riehentor: 
Matias Spescha, till 16/11; Christmas exhibition, 18/ 
11—31/12. Thommen: international exhibition of 
Naive Painters, organized with the Gewerbemus- 
eum Basel, till 20/11; André Marchand, paintings 
and watercolours, 22/11—30/12. BERN, Kunsthalle: 
Prehistoric Saharan paintings, till 26/11; Bern paint- 
ers’ and sculptors’ Christmas exhibition, 2/12 — 15/ 
1/62. Klipstein & Kornfeld: Sam Francis, till 16/12. 
Verena Millier: Fernand Giauque, till 19/11. Schind- 
ler: Johnny Friedlaender, etchings, watercolours, 
till 4/11; Marcel Fiorini, paintings, prints, till 28/11. 
Spitteler: Charles Barraud, till 26/11. LA CHAUX-DE- 
FONDS, Galerie Numaga: Gianni Bertini, till 22/11; 
Condé, sculpture, till 20/12. CHUR, Kunsthaus: Car! 
Roesch, till 26/11. FRAUENFELD, Galerie Gampiross: 
Wolf Barth, paintings, gouaches, till 17/11; Heinz 
Keller, till 8/12. GENEVE, Athenée: Roland Weber, 
paintings, till 7/12; Favre de Thierrens, paintings, 
9— 30/12. Musée d'Art et d'Histoire: Yves Brayer, 
till 26/11. Benadeor: Asger Jorn. GRENCHEN, Galerie 
Bernard: Jef Verheyen, till 12/12. LAUSANNE, Galerie 
Bonnier: Wols, gouaches, till 30/11; Modern litho- 
graphs, till 31/12; Tumarkin, from 15/1/62. Maurice 
Bridel: Louba Buenzod, till 1/12. Kasper: Tabara, 
paintings, till 2/12. Paul Vallotton $.A.: R. Naly, 
paintings, drawings, watercolours, prints, 16/11— 
2/12. LUCERNE, Kunstmuseum: Max von Moos, paint- 
ings, till 26/11; Central Swiss artists, Christmas ex- 
hibition, 10/12—15/1/62. Galerie im Ronca-Haus: Leo- 
pold Haefliger, till 6/12. OLTEM, Atel-Gebiude: Hugo 
Wetli, Georges iIten, Marco Richterich, till 10/12. 
ST. GALLEN, Kunstmuseum: Car! Liner, till 19/11; 8 
East Swiss artists, 3/12—7/1. SCHAFFHAUSEN, Museum 
zu Allerheiligen: Loca! artists, till 31/12. Munot- 
Galerie: tcole de Paris, till 22/11; Margrit Roelli, 
till 30/12. THUN, Kunstsammiung: Christmas exhibit- 
ion, 10/12—14/1/62. Galerie Aarequal: Willi M. Huber, 
till 8/12. WINTERTHUR, Kunstmuseum: Local artists, 
from 2/12. Galerie ABC: Karl Ammann, till 25/11; 
Paul Klee, drawings, 2/12— 15/1/62. ZURICH, Kunst- 
haus: The Art and Culture of the Hittites, till 3/12; 
Jackson Pollock, paintings, November. Graphische 
Sammiung ETH: Modern Dutch Prints, till 10/12. Kanst- 

gewerbemuseum: “Good Furniture”, new designs in 
furniture units, 11/11—1/1/62; Christmas sale exhibit- 
ion, 4/11—17/12; Work of Swiss gold and silver 
smiths, 11/11-—17/12. Galerie Beno: Maria Scotoni, 
paintings, till 28/11; Liane Heim, till 6/1. Max G. 
Boliag: Bert Schmidmeister, paintings, till 2/12. 
Suzanne Bollag: Georges Vantongerloo, sculpture 
and paintings, 20/11— 23/12. Chichio Haller: Ernst 
Faesi, till 25/11. Semiha Huber: 19th and 20th Cen- 
tury watercolours and drawings, November and 
December. Charles Lienhard: Arnold Bode, paint- 

ings, November. Neumarkt: Werner Strauli, till 30/11. 

Orell Flssii: Willy Suter, till 2/12. Palette: Hans 
Gerber, collages, till 30/11. Strauhoff: Burchard, 
paintings, till 3/12. Walcheturm: Renato Guttuso, 
Felice Filippini, till 3/12. Wenger: Homage to Pi- 
casso, photographs of Edward Quinn, till 30/11. 

Wolfsberg: Imre Reiner, L. Gelpke, till 25/11. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Museum of Modern Art Traveling Exhibitions: 


Max Ernst (paintings): J. 8. Speed Art Museum 
(Louisville, Kentucky), 4/I—1/2. André Derain (paint- 
ings): Allentown Art Museum (Penn.), 1—22/2. The 
Stieglitz Circle: J.B. Speed Art Museum (Louisville, 
Kentucky), 1—22/2. America Seen Between the Wars: 
John and Mabel Ringling M of Art ( ta, 
Fla.), 7—28/1. Ben Shahn: Stedelijk Museum (Amster- 
dam, HOLLAND), 15/12—27/1. The Artist in His Studio: 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs (Paris, FRANCE), from 
16/10. Modern Church Architecture: State University 
of New York, Teachers College (Fredonia), 8— 29/1. 
Kurt Schwitters: Phillips Collection (Washington), 
4—25/12. Museum of Modern Art Portraits Collect- 
ions: Joslyn Art Museum (Omaha, Nebraska), 1— 
22/12. The Artist in His Studio: University of Minne- 
sota, Tweed Gallery (Duluth, Minn.), 1—22/12. Visioa- 
ary Arcchitecture (small panel version): Kent State 
University (Ohio), 3—24/1. Mr. and Mrs. Ben Heller 
Celiection: Baltimore Museum of Art (Maryland), 
3—31/12. Recent Painting and $Scu 8 
John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art (Sarasota, 
Fla.), 10—31/12. “The Phenomena” of Jean Dubuffet 
(prints): State University of New York, Art Exhibit- 
ion Club (Oswego, N.Y.), 1—22/11. Antoni Gaudi: 
Rensselaer Polytechnic institute (Troy, N.Y.), 6— 
27/11. Prints by Sickert, Vallotton, Signac: Philbrook 
Art Center (Tulsa, Okla.), 2—23/1. 15 Polish Painters: 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts (Minn.), 2—30/1. Five 
German Expressionists: University of Texas (Austin), 
30/11—21/12. René M Yves Tanguy: John and 
Mabel Ringling Museum of Art (Sarasota, Fla.), 12/ 
11—10/12. Edwin Dickinson (paintings and drawings): 
Tennessee Fine Arts Center (Nashville), 15/11—5/12. 
New Spanish Painting and : Art Gallery 
of Toronto (CANADA), 1—29/11. Twentieth C 

Drawings from The Museum of Modern Art: Kran- 
nert Art Museum, University of Illinois (Urbana), 


20/11— 11/12. Drawings by Joseph Stella: William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art (Kansas City, Mo.), 
22/11—13/12. Matisse “Jazz”: The Hill School (Potts- 
town, Pa.), 27/11—18/12. David Smith: Memorial Art 
Galiery (Rochester, N.Y.), 3— 24/11. 


Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibitions: 
“The Te of Fresco Painting”: Walters Art 
Gaiiery (Baltimore, Maryland), 15/11—17/12. “Tut- 
Ankh-Amun Treasures”: University Museum, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia), 15/12— 14/1. 
“Bazaar Paintings from Calcutta": Tampa Art in- 
stitute (Fia.), 15/11—17/12. “Civil War Drawings”: 
William Hayes Ackland Memorial Art Center (Chapel 
Hill, N.C.), 10/112—6/. “Graphic Art of Edvard 
Munch": Ackiand Art Center (Chapel Hill, N.C.), 
5—30/12. Drawings”: Des Moines Art Center 
(lowa), 8/12-—-15/1. “Japanese Weedbieck Prints”: 
Erb Memorial Student Union (Eug , Oregon), 15/ 
11—15/12. “Drawings by Tiepole”: Houston Museum 
of Fine Arts (Texas), 15/127— 15/1. “German Colour 
Prints“: Library, Purdue Memoria! Center (Lafayette, 
ind.), 931/12. “American Priats Today": Art Museum 
of the New Britain institute (New Britain, Connecti- 
cut), 10— 31/12. “The Engravings of Pieter Brueghei 
The Elder": Winnipeg Art Gallery Association 
(Winnipeg, CANADA), 18/11—17/12. “Swiss 

“: 3.8. Speed Art Museum (Louisville, 
Ky.), 17/11—17/12. “trish Architecture of 
Period”: Cooper Union Museum (New York), 15/12— 
15/1. “Mies Van Der Rohe": Washington University, 
Schoo! of Architecture (St.Louis, Mo.), 12— 31/12. 
“Contemporary Swedish Architecture”: University of 
Manitoba, School of Architecture (Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, CANADA), 5—31/12. “Burmese Embroideries”: 
City and County Savings Bank (Albany, N.Y), 12/ 
11—1312. “Japan: Design Today”: Munson-Williams- 
Proctor institute (Utica, N.Y.), 15/11— 31/1. 


BALTIMORE, Museum of Art: Van Gogh, 18/10—26/11. 
Walters Art Gallery: Fine Book Design, till 15/11; 
Fresco Painting, 25/11— 18/12. BOSTON, Institute of 
Contemporary Art: Italian Sculptors of Today, till 
22/12. Kanegis Gallery: William Bailey, paintings 
and drawings, 21/10—18/11; Modern Masters, draw- 
ings and prints, 25/11—30/12. Pace Gallery: Richard 
Stankiewicz, till 11/11. BROOKLYN, Museum: “The 
Nude in American Painting”, till 10/12. BUFFALO, The 


G Gallery: Contemporary Paintings, till 11/11. CAM- 
BRIDGE, Fogg Art Museum: italian 15th Century 
Drawings, 13/10—23/11; American Art from the Civil 
War to the Present Day, 20/10—31/1; French Litho- 
graphy from its Beginnings to Manet, 23/10— 30/12; 
French 19th Century Paintings, 27/10—31/1; French 
19th Century Drawings, 27/10—31/1; Early Islamic 
Art, /11—31/1. CHICAGO, Richard Feigen Gallery: 
Cardenas, sculpture, 8/11—2/12. Main Street Gallery: 
Recent European Acquisitions, till 6/11. CINCINNATI, 
Art Museum: “American Painting”, till 12/11; Re- 
ligious Prints, Herbert Greer Bequest and the Ross 
W. Sloniker Collection, from 16/10; 16th Annual Ex- 
hibition Local Artists, 21/11—28/12. CLEVELAND, Mus- 
eum: “Year in Review”, till 26/11; Van Gogh, 6/12— 
14/1. COLUMBUS, Gallery of Fine Arts: Renaissance 
Art—15th and 16th Century, till 27/11; Primitive Art, 
17/11—18/12. DALLAS, Museum of Contemporary Arts: 
“The Art of Assemblage”, 9/1—11/2: DAYTON, Art 
institute: Modern Art from the Collections of the 
institute and its Friends, from 20/10; John Wynne, 
paintings, till 6/12; “The Ohio Printmakers 1962”, 8— 
31/12. DETROIT, Institute of Arts: “Futurism”, til! 
10/12; Umberto Boccioni, drawings and etchings, 
from Harry L. Winston Collection, till 10/12; “Nude 
Descending a Staircase”, Version 3, by Marcel Du- 
champ (from the Philadelphia Museum of Art), 24/ 
11—3/12. HARTFORD, Wadsworth Atheneum: “The 
Well Chosen Few”, old masters, till 26/11; 12th 
National Print Exhibition, till 5/11; Colt Percussion 
Firearms, 3/11— 14/1. LONG BEACH, Museum of Art: 
Religious Art, 50 original prints, 5—26/11; Daumier, 
Goya, Kollwitz, prints, November; Arts of Nepal, 
75 objects dating from the 9th century, 3— 29/12; 
Misch Kohn, prints, 17/12—7/1. LOS ANGELES, Dwan 
Gallery: Kanemitsu, 13/11—9/12; Drawing Show, 11— 
31/12. Rex Evans Gallery: Thomas Blackwell, Lamar 
Dodd, recent. oils, November; Some XXth Century 
italians, Afro, Campigli, De Pisis, Sirini, etc., Dec- 
ember. Felix Landau: Elisabeth Frink, sculpture, 6— 
25/11. MANCHESTER, The Currier Gallery of Art: 
Ch’'i Pai-Shih, paintings, till 15/11. MIAMI, Museum 
of Modern Art: Viadimir Roncevic, paintings, 7— 
26/11; Oscar Pantoja, paintings, 7—26/11; Polish 
Gobelin Tapestries, 7/11—10/12; Eve Garrison, paint- 
ings and collages, 3—31/12; Bruce Larsen, paintings, 
12— 31/12. MILWAUKEE, Art Center: Ten Americans 
(Davis, Dove, Feininger, Marin, a.0.), till 5/11; Ethel 


E. Wehr Memoria! Collection, till 5/11; “Junior Ed 
cation Exhibition”, till 12/11; 41st Annual Exhibiti¢ 
of Wisconsin Crafts, 9/11— 10/12; Wisconsin Wa 
colours, 9/11—10/12; Permanent Collection selections, 
4/12--1/1. MINNEAPOLIS, Institute of Arts: Eight 
Century Design, 15/11—24/12; Second Minnesa 
Artists’ Biennial, till 5/11; Persian Miniatures, 
5/11; Alumnae Collectors, till 26/11; Americana, 
1/12; David Ratner, paintings, till 19/11; Kathe 
Nash, sculpture, 21/11—17/12. Walker Art C 
MacKenzie Pottery, till 12/11; The Artist in 
Studio, till 19/11; Marcel Breuer, till 312; Mendot 
Foundry, till 3/12; Hallmark Art Award, till 1 
Christian Schmidt Jewelry, 19/11—31/12; Art Fair, 
3/12; Arthur A. Carrara, Structures and Designs, 
26/11. MONTCLAIR, Art Museum: “30th Annual 
Jersey State Exhibition”, till 3/12; “Montclair 
Manhattan”, 10/12—7/1; Anonymous Donor Gifts, 
contemporary paintings, four sculptures, 10/12—7j 
NEW YORK, Asia House: Peasant and Nomad ® 

of Asia, till 19/11. Finch College Museum: V: i 
18th Century Paintings, till 16/12. 

eum: “American Abstract Expressionist and 

ists, 1961", till 31/12. Jewish Meseum: Irving K 
berg, paintings, drawings, till 18/12. 

Museum: 101 Masterpieces of American Primit 
Painting, trom the Collection of Edgar William 
Bernice Chrysler Garbisch, 17/11—7/1; French Paint- 
ings and Drawings, from the bequest of Step 

C. Clark, till 74; Photographs and Etchings: 
World on Silver and Copper, from 5/10. Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts: Fabrics International, 16/11 
14/1; Jarl Hesselbarth, sandcastings, Toshiko T 
kaezu, ceramics, 16/11—14/1. Museum of M 

Art: “The Art of Assemblage”, till 12/11; “Last We 

of Henri Matisse”, 18/10—3/12; Chagall: The Jem 
salem Windows, 19/11—3/1; Orozco Drawings, 22/11— 
21/1; Redon, Moreau and Bresdin, paintings, dra 
ings and prints, 6/12—4/2.. Museum of Primitive Art: 


The René d’Harnoncourt Collection, from 29/11. River” 
side Museum: Federation of Modern Painters and 


Sculptors, 12/11—10/12. y Museum of 


Art: Bernard Reder, sculpture, drawings, prints and © 


architectural models, till 7/11; 30th Anniversary Ex. 


hibition, 14/11—10/12; Annual Exhibition of Con? 


temporary American Painting, 12/12— 4/2. 
Gallery: Max Ernst, paintings, drawings, collages 
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